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The Coaching Era 
By VIOLET WILSON 


An accurate and exceptionally inter- 
esting story of the evolution of the 
English stage-coach by the author of 
that brilliant piece of period-writing, 
“Queen Elizabeth’s Maids of Hon- 
our.’ $5.00 


Cloud Castle and 
Other Papers 


By EDWARD THOMAS 


These snatches of strange, deticious 
stories and legends of Wales and 
England are beautiful and wild with 
the poignant, sweeping beauty of 
Nature herself. W. . Hudson 


writes the Introduction. $3.00 


The Old Road 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 


A fascinating study of the most 
ancient of all English roads—the 
one which has run since prehistoric 
days from Canterbury to Win- 
chester. $2.50 


Untrodden Ways 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


In his recital of adventures on the 
English coasts, heaths and marshes 
he visualizes bird life in relation to 
landscape, and illuminates his own 
keen observations with excursions 
into the works of men like Hudson, 


Crabbe, and other country writers. 
$4.00 

Modern Swedish 

Masterpieces 


Selected and Translated by 
CHARLES WHARTON 
STORK 


Examples of the variety of power, 
individuality and brilliant achieve- 
ment of the work of—Verner von 
Heidenstam (winner of a Nobel 
prize), Sigfrid Siwertz, Per Hall- 
strém and Hjalmar Sédenberg. 
$2.50 


Studies in Prose 
and Verse 
By ARTHUR SYMONS 


Studies which have been for some- 
time out of print but are reissued 
because they are so individual and 
illuminating a valuation of outstand- 
ing figures in the literary world of 
the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. $3.50 


Sunwise Turn 
By MADGE JENISON 


Recounts the delightful adventure 
of starting and carrying on a book- 
shop. The drudgery, the emergen- 
cies, are all told, but on every page 
the author’s joy in her undertaking 


is contagious. $2.00 
Lillian Nerdica’s 
Hints to Singers 
Transcribed by WILLIAM ARM.- 


STRONG, with an account pf Lil- 
lian Nordica’s training for the opera, 
as told in the letters of the singer 
and her mother. $3.00 





Books of Personality 


The Emperor Nicholas II 


as I Knew Him 


By MAJ.-GEN. SIR JOHN HANBURY 
WILLIAMS, K. G. B. 


The author, as chief of the British Military Mission in whos a 
1914-1917, ‘was eminently q to give a estimate o 
the Czar and his entourage. He writes wit straightfor- 
ward simplicity very convincing. Tiluetresed. $6.00 


Among Pygmies and Gorillas 
By PRINCE WILLIAM OF SWEDEN 


An account of exploring and hunting expeditions into Africa 
and both Americas. Read it if you enjoy reading of —s 
adventures resulting in real achievement. LIllustrated. $8.00 


Letters from W. H. Hudson 
With an Introduction by EDWARD GARNETT 


The most personal record we are likely to have of this won- 
derful personality. Hudson ordered his Executors to destroy 
his papers and discountenance a biography. The essence of 
his life is distilled into his books and letters. Keady shortly 


Recollections of a Rolling Stone 
By BASIL TOZER 


A lively account of a varied career, at one time the author 
was secretary and travelling companion to an eccentric, free- 
handed milhonaire—at others “publicity t’’ for singers 
and other celebrities. Ilustrated. $6.00 


The Tapestry of Life 


By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT 


Exceptionally interesting because of the amazingly varied 
contacts which the author made with peo who influenced 
the currents of social and literary life in the Victorian Age— 
of which the book is a delightfully wraniéan interpretation. 


Iilustrated. $3.50 
My Golfing Life 
Told te CLYDE FOSTER by SANDY HERD 


This is the book of the year for any one who loves the game 
or enjoys Scotch humor. The champion has a keen wit, and 


not only appreciates a good story but tells many. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


Salmon and Trout Angling 
By “CORRIGEEN” (JOSEPH ADAMS) 


A book to carry the experienced fisherman straight to the 

banks of his favorite waters dreaming of such adventures as 

were this author’s in Scotland, Ireland and Canada. 
Illustrated. $6.00 


Angling Adventures of an Artist 
By JOHN SHIRLEY-FOX 


In a different way this also is an angler’s book but it is the 
charm of the English riverside which delights the reader 
whether he be a fisherman or not. $4.00 


The Chief Ministers of 
England, 920--1720 


By CLIVE BIGHAM 


A record of the men and of the motives which moved them 
to grasp control of empire w it took a strong man and 
often an unscrupulous one to do so. Illustrated. $8.00 
With its companion volume, The Prime Minister of Britain. 
a thousand years of history are spread before the reader. 


$8.00 
Celebrities 
By COULSON KERNAHAN 


Little stories about famous folk which are flecked now with 
bits of ridiculous nonsense and touches of seriousness and 
appreciation. It is saturated with the fascination of a genial 
personality. With twelve illustrations. $6.00 








Keep this list at hand chen making your purchases of books; 


A History of the 

Greek People 

By WILLIAM MILLER 

A clear account of the history 9; 


the Greek people during this la: 
troubled century (1821-1921). ¢2, 


Greek Economics 

Translated selections which place jy 
the hands of those who do not read 
Greek the wisdom of the Greek 
thinkers. Edited by M. L. W 
LAISTNER. $2.06 


Greek Religious 
Thought 


Translated selections from Homer 
and later writers down to the age 
of Alexander. Edited by F. M 
CORNFORD. $2.00 


Women and the Wits 


Epigrams of Woman, Love and 
Beauty, collected and edited by C 
F. MONKSHOOD. Full of piquan 
cy, variety and real wisdom. $2.) 


Russia’s Women 

By N. N. SELIVANOVA 

A study of the rise of the women 
of Russia, of their positions at dif 
ferent periods of history and their 


probable effect upon Russia's destiny 
$3 00 


The Russian Arts 
By ROSA NEWMARCH 


A discussion of Architecture, Paint 
ing and Sculpture which is wider in 
scope than any accessible books 
hitherto published on the subject 
With 32 lustrations. $2.5 


The Russian Opera 
By ROSA NEWMARCH 
The fruit of over twenty-five years 


of Russian music and intimate ac — 


quaintance with many singers and 
$2.50 


composers. #.0V 


The New Education 
in Europe 
By FREDERICK W. ROMAN 


A study of post-war developments in 
the educational philosophy of Great 
Britain, Germany and France. 

$5.00 


Western Mysticism 


By DOM CUTHBERT BUTLER | 


Neglected chapters in the history of 


religion from the teachings of S. S. | 


Gregory, Augustine and Bernard on 


contemplation and the contemplative | 
life. $5.00 | 


A History of the 
Frecnh People 


By GUY de la BATUT 


Introduction by Henri Barbusse. | 


For those whose interest is chiefly 
in modern social problems and in 
the events which led to present-day 
problems. $2.00 





These books can be bought through any bookstore (postage extra) or, if not, from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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The Week 


HE French government seems to be on the 
verge of accomplishing the object for which 
has steadily worked since the collapse of the 
rman military power. Germany for the time 
ing is breaking up. Bavaria has become for the 
noment practically an independent state under the 
ontrol of fire-eaters who hate socialism and 
rance with equal good will. Saxony and Thuringia 
have set up a labor government which is asserting 
n effective measure of independence. The long 
heralded separatist coup d’etat has occurred in the 
Rhineland, although it remains uncertain at this 
titing whether it will be completely successful. 
t looks as if the authority of the Reich would 
oon be limited to an area which includes about 
half of pre-war Prussia and which excludes the 
preater part of industrial Germany. Germany has 
become once again a geographical expression. 
Alone among the peoples of Europe the Germans 
te deprived of any measure of self-determination. 
They are obliged to consent temporarily to their 
political annihilation in order to carry with less 
uffering and loss the French attack on their econ- 
omic and moral independence. The success of the 


French policy is really terrifying—terrifying to 
Germans, to Central Europeans, to Englishmen 
and above all to wise and humane Frenchmen. 


PROBABLY there is only one kind of govern- 
ment which would for the present have any chance 
of being effective over the whole of Germany. It 
is a government controlled by an international 
agency like the League of Nations in which all the 
victors would be represented, and which would do 
for Germany what the League of Nations is now 
doing for Austria. But it is quite clear that the 
France of M. Poincaré will not permit a govern- 
ment of this kind to deprive her of the fruits of 
her victory—the greatest victory which any power- 
ful nation has ever won over a disarmed and help- 
less enemy. Only the wilfully blind can now deny 
that the French government has planned to detach 
the Rhineland and the Ruhr from Germany and to 
set them up as a separate economic and political ju- 
risdiction tributary to France. This purpose is writ- 
ten all over the policy which M. Poincaré has pur- 
sued since the renunciation by Herr Stresemann of 
passive resistance. His object has been to force 
the management of the Ruhr industries to abandon 
their allegiance to the Reich and to enter into a 
relationship with France which will end by their 
incorporation into the French national economy. 


HIS policy towards labor in the occupied territory 
has attracted less attention, but it looks in the same 
direction. During the negotiations of the past few 
weeks the French have refused to recognize Ger- 
man trades-unionism. Their purpose is to destroy 
in the occupied district the results for labor of the 
Revolution which rest on the incorporation of the 
unions in the legal economic structure. Only those 


‘railroad men, for instance, will be reengaged by 


the French administration who were born in the 
occupied territory, will swear allegiance to the 
Régie and will unconditionally promise to support 
the interests of France and Belgium. The main- 
tenance of the German social and labor legis- 
lation is to be a matter for negotiation after the 
Germans have returned to work. The consequence 
is, of course, that the wage-earners in the occupied 
district have reason to associate economic sub- 
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240 THE NEW 
jection to French capitalism with political. subjec- 
tion to French nationalism. 

BRITISH and American public opinion will, we 
hope, now recognize what the real meaning of the 
French policy is. For years publicists in the two 
countries have discussed the capacity of Germany 
to pay reparations as if it had some bearing on 
what was actually taking place. In the mean- 
time the French government was pursuing two 
policies which taken together made the whole dis- 
cussion academic. It declared that it would never 
evacuate the occupied territory until it was paid, 
and during the past nine months it has systematical- 
ly destroyed the political and economic organiza- 
tion which alone could pay anything. After what 
has now occurred the Germans cannot for the pres- 
ent pay reparation to anybody, and will never 
voluntarily pay anything to France. France has 
taken her payment partly in revenge and partly 
in a hypothetical increase in economic and polit- 
ical power. The only serious question now to be 
considered by peoples who are nc* German or 
French is: ‘What is there to be done about it?” 
The object of French policy hereafter will be to 
consolidate what France has apparently gained— 
that is, to force the Rhineland and the Ruhr to 
work for her and to persuade other governments 
to recognize and to regularize the permanent sub- 
jection of the territory and its inhabitants to French 
supremacy. How far will France succeed? 


I T is too soon to answer these questions with any 
confidence. There will be for the next few months 
strenuous opposition in Great Britain and to a 
smaller extent in this country to any recognition 
of the French dismemberment of Germany, but it 
may or may not endure. The difficulty is that 
opposition to the French plans will mean agita- 
tion, uncertainty, recrimination and in the end war, 
whereas recognition may seem to be the only way 
of restoring peace and stability to Europe. Ever 
since the Armistice French policy has profited by 
this difficulty. The friends of peace and order 
have consented to the French policy of weakening 
Germany or connived at it in the hope that they 
would kill it by kindness. Instead of killing it, 
they have allowed it to grow until it must now 
either be recognized or opposed. Recognition will 
still mean for many people a chance of ultimate 
peace. Opposition will in the end almost certainly 
mean war. Once again the civilized world is con- 
fronted by its most terrible and most familiar 
dilemma. Which does it prefer? The confirma- 
tion of a peace which is associated with gross in- 
justice or the agitation for the removal of an in- 
justice which cannot be removed without war? 
This dilemma was kept alive in Europe by the 
Treaty of Versailles, and that is why the represen- 
tatives of liberalism and labor in all the former 
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belligerent countries should have refused cong, 
to its ratification. 


NOW that French policy is attaining its objec 
the destruction of Germany, it would appear to\J 
time for American organs of public opinion jj, 
the New York Times to admit frankly that 4, 
have been misleading their readers through «| x, 
months that have passed since the Ruhr inyas, 
was decided upon. They have insisted unfaltering 


pep wa 0O OO wi tt 


that the French were after reparations and no, i 
ing else, in spite of the fact that the obvious efx 2 
of the invasion was to destroy every possibil c 
of immediate payment and to weaken the centr, h 


German government whose strength alone coyj; 
insure payments in the future. Since the Armisti 
the French statesmen have made no secret of the; 
intention of realizing the secret treaty promise ¢) 
a Rhine frontier. The Times and its kind have » 
fused to take any cognizance of this purpose in 
terpreting French policy to their readers. Perhay 
this was mere ignorance and stupidity. Out ¢ 
courtesy to the Times we will assume that it wa 


ENGLAND now sees rising before her a cont. 
nental power far more menacing to her safety thx 
was Imperial Germany at the height of her strength 
France, with the Rhine frontier assured and wit 
virtual, if not absolute, control of the industri 
resources of the Ruhr, is in a magnificent position 
for defence and in a formidable position for zx. 
tack. With her submarines and air craft she coul/ 
bring England perilously near famine in case 0! 
armed conflict. If the inhabitants of Great Brita 
were not what they are, the most ruthless ani 
resourceful fighting folk in the world, we should & 
justified in saying simply that England as a grea 
power has had her day. The short-sightedness 0! 
Lloyd George in playing the French game at Ver 
sailles and the weakness of his successors have pre 
pared a tremendous labor for the statesmen of tht 
future who will have to repair the shattered for 
tunes of the nation. But it is still a rash gamble 
who gives odds against Britain. 


DURING the past week, prohibition has as usud 
received a greater share of the public’s attention 
than any one in 1918 would have believed possible 
five years after the amendment was adopted. From 
New Jersey have come extraordinary stories of } 
plot by the brewers to spend $800,000 in bribes; tht 
Methodists have publicly criticized Messrs. Me! 
lon and Blair for inactivity; and Governor Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania has not withdrawn from his pos 
tion that the notorious evasion of the law is largely 
the fault of the federal authorities. Even th 
most ardent friend of prohibition must have bet! 
disappointed at the results of the Governors’ Cot 
ference, and the subsequent meeting with th 
President. The first of these “endorsed” prohib: 
tion enforcement—it is hard to see how it coulé 
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have done otherwise—but showed no intention of 
taking any steps to remedy the present situation. 
The second resulted in a “platform” of seven 
planks which are in reality but one. Federal, state, 
county and municipal authorities are to confer and 
cooperate. The press is to aid. School children 
(this is the contribution of Governor Preus of 
Minnesota) are to be educated in the horrors of 
alcohol. In view of the situation throughout the 
country, such a policy as this is hardly more than 
a deliberate evasion of the issue. It must produce 
a pang of disappointment in those friends of Mr. 
Coolidge who have been confidently waiting for 
him to reveal the dominating strength they have 
insisted he possesses. 


MANY conservatives justly fear that a reopening 
of the question of taxation may lead to a revival 
of agitation for the excess profits tax. That tax 
was abolished because a very large part of the pub- 
lic had been propagandized into believing that it 
was responsible for the high cost of living. The 
event proved that this was not true. There is no 
jog in the curve of living costs that even the Na- 
tional Conference Board would dare to assign to 
the abolition of the excess profits tax. The Amer- 
ican people were taken in by arguments that were 
merely specious, and a remarkably large number of 
them, especially in the Middle West, know it. 
Also a great many people in the East are being 
estranged from the excess profiteers by what is 
happening to coal prices. The taxation question 
holds dynamic possibilities. We surmise that when 
Congress reassembles it will be found that there 
is a strong sentiment for letting sleeping dogs lie. 


WE question the wisdom of any serious attempt 
to cut the burden of federal taxation at the pres- 
ent time. The country is prosperous, and the in- 
come taxes, even in the lower reaches of the sched- 
ule, are not oppressive. Many students of public 
finance agree with Secretary Mellon that the sur- 
taxes are too high for maximum productiveness, 
leading, as they are assumed to do, to the flight 
of large fortunes to the tax exempt securities, 
No conclusive evidence, however, has ever been 
brought forward to show that this flight has been 
so general as Secretary Mellon assumes. We 
ought to know first of all who owns those tax 
exempt securities. If it turns out to be probable 
that the revenues can be increased by lower rates, 
the argument for reduction is irrefutable. Other- 
wise, we had better keep our revenues and make 
what headway we can in paying off our debt. Our 
credit will be the better for it, and we may need 
our credit in a future not too remote for present 
concern. 


STUDENTS of the single tax should be inter- 


ested in the housing situation in New York City, 
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which has recently been in the limelight because 
of a proposal to extend the group of municipal 
emergency rent laws. After the war, New York, 
like many cities, was faced by a serious shortage 
of housing. It therefore forced the state legis- 
lature to pass an ordinance exempting from taxa- 
tion for ten years a fixed amount of the value of 
new dwellings erected for purely residential pur- 
pose. This modified and partial application of 
single tax principles did in fact produce a flood of 
new building; but unfortunately little relief for 
the rent payer has as yet accrued. This is partly 
because New York grows at the rate of 100,000 
a year, so that the new accommodations were eaten 
up by the normal increase in population; and 
partly because the builders went in for high class 
construction which even in normal times would be 
far beyond the means of the ordinary wage 
earner. The chief lesson from New York's experi- 
ence would seem to be that there is no use in half- 
heartedly meddling with state enterprises as a sub- 
stitute for the “law” of supply and demand. If 
government is to interfere at all, it should make 
sure that what it provides is an adequate substi- 
tute for what it takes away. 


SECRETARY WEEKS has issued a statement 
endorsing Governor General Wood without quali- 
fication or limitation, in language which is bound 
to be offensive to the Filipinos. The reply of the 
legislature was the utter silence with which it 
received General Wood when he appeared before 
it to open the session. Secretary Weeks finds 
the controversy a legal one, and declares that if 
the legislature has enacted legislation in violation 
of the organic law, such legislation is null and void 
and the Governor General is not bound by it. To 
this the New York Evening Post inquires per- 
tinently how it could happen, since no bill can be- 
come a law without the consent of the Governor 
General, that such legislation was not vetoed; and 
with still greater pertinence, whether “the proper 
way of declaring it unconstitutional is to allow 
the Governor General to trample on it?” The 
Post holds that it was necessary for Secretary 
Weeks to support Governor General Wood. “The 
prestige and authority of the American Governor 
must be upheld by Washington.” This the New 
Republic does not for a moment believe. The 
argument of prestige and authority is responsible 
for our being in the Philippines at all; and for 
all the blood, American and Filipino, that our 
presence there has cost. The argument of pres- 
tige and authority upheld the American occupation 
both in the Philippines and later in Haiti in acts 
of atrocity which are our national shame. The 
New Republic agrees with the Post as to the re- 
call of General Wood, but it does not believe that 
talk about prestige and authority will make this 
easier to accomplish. 
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The Making of an American 
Nation 


The labor of consolidating the United States into 
a nation is far from finished. It was a task severe enough 
before the war; it has been infinitely complicated by the 
war itself and by America’s part in that war. Never 
did the problems of the country demand more quick 
obedience to their summons, more sleepless service, more 
plain old-fashioned prayer than they do today. Yet 
never have these springs of national virtue stood at a 
lower level. 


Sve Round Table for September prints from 
the pen of an anonymous American this 
gloomy glimpse of the moral conditions of his 
fellow countrymen. Its truth is questionable in 
one important respect. There are no sufficient 
grounds for believing that the springs of virtue 
in the American people have run to such a low 
level. The Americans are, it is true, suffering from 
a lack of self-possession. The problems which press 
for action are disconcerting and puzzling. Their 
economic and political traditions, practices and 
catchwords originated under radically different con- 
ditions, and there is for the moment a dearth of 
trustworthy progressive political leadership. While 
they are unprepared to face the exigencies of 
daily life, their lack of preparation is not due to 
indifference and irresponsibility. It is due to a 
temporary incongruity between traditional ideas 
and unfamiliar necessities. ‘Sleepless service” will 
not avail until American public opinion understands 
better than it now does the real nature of its 
problems and what particular services they demand. 
The Americans who are most addicted to old- 
fashioned prayer cling most tenaciously to the 
prejudices and habits which stand in the way of 
better understanding. There is plenty of earnest 
obedience, sleepless service and old-fashioned 
prayer in the Ku Klux Klan. The American people 
are suffering less from an astonishing moral de- 
fault than from the immediate and prospective 
agony of reconstructing the moral and social ideal 
upon the realization of which they must depend 
for the conservation and the increase of their na- 
tional unity. 

As nations have formed during the past five cen- 
turies, they are examples of moral evolution. Peo- 
ples have nationalized themselves as the result of 
infusing into political groups which in the beginning 
were held together by some form of compulsion, 
the moral and social bonds of common loyalties 
and well-articulated common activities. The case 
of the United States is, however, somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of its European associates. In 
the beginning it was a loose collection of isolated 
provincial communities. Its members were not 
welded together by outside pressure and its. in- 
habitants had not recognized any effective common 
political allegiances. They were united not so 
much by common traditions or antagonisms as by 
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the contagion of a great common interest and 
undertaking—the settlement of a vast continent 
and its adaptation to human habitation; and its 
performance molded the first two generations of 
American citizens into an unprecedentedly homo. 
geneous and prosperous territorial democracy. Se. 
cession, slavery and the Civil War clouded for 
generation their fair prospects, but the conflict was 
only a costly and tragic episode in the drama of 
American national development. The American 
nation consisted of a large, fluid and prosperous 
middle class, which shared in the benefits of the 
exploitation and which conceived the common. 
wealth as the servant of its interest and the guar. 
dian of its possessions. The creed of this middle. 
class was that of an aggressive competitive in- 
dividualism. Good Americans were supposed to 
fight one another for their individual betterment 
and the best man won. They did not need to pull 
together in the same boat. They were all pulling 
separately, but they were all carried along on the 
flood of the same tide toward the same goal. 

Since the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
however, the United States has ceased to be pre- 
dominantly a territorial agrarian democracy. It 
has become one of the most completely industrial- 
ized of modern nations with a small class of the 
very rich, a large middle class of small tradesmen 
and farmers whose economic position is usually 
precarious, a huge wage-earning class which is in 
part fairly well-to-do and in part extremely poor, 
and an increasing number of professional men, en- 
gineers and other specialist experts. It is no longer 
engaged in settling and exploiting an undeveloped 
continent. The continent is settled. Its scttle- 
ment has meant its appropriation by a certain por- 
tion of the community, who control favored posi- 
tions in large centres of population and essential 
natural resources. The interests of the farmer, the 
wage-earner, the business man, and the expert are 
coming more often to conflict one with another and 
with those of the public. The American nation 
is no longer an economically homogeneous socicty 
of similarly occupied and like-minded people. It 
is a community of diverse classes, occupations and 
races as well as of discordant sections and of in- 
subordinate individuals. Its members have ceased 
to pull in the same direction, yet their tradition 
of competitive as opposed to cooperative in 
dividualism prevents them from pulling together. 
They obtain the unity which is necessary to effective 
political action not by candid and tolerant discus- 
sion and consultation but by waves of emotional 
compulsion which roll up huge but fugitive 
majorities. These majorities are the creation too 
often of fear, of down-right coercion or of un 
manageable political necessity. They prevent the 
nation from flying apart, but they are not capable 
of intelligent government and by their clumsy 
domineering they cultivate class and sectional sus 
picions and hostilities. 
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The resulting friction provokes an increasing 
uneasiness of public opinion which tends to par- 
alyze existing agencies of government. Our 
Presidents lack the foresight and conviction which 
might enable them to resume the leadership exer- 
cised by Roosevelt or Wilson. The Supreme Court 
undermines its authority by divided and often un- 
statesmanlike opinions on critical issues. The par- 
ties have ceased to be the powerful nationalizing 
and leavening agencies that they were during the 
nineteenth century. Their tendency now is to 
smother important economic issues in the intereS¢ 
of anunreal harmony. The Socialists do not know 
their own mind any better than the Republicans or 
the Democrats. Little or nothing is being done 
to check the tendency of American sections, classes 
and occupations to pursue exclusive policies. Every 
year the American Republic is becoming less of a 
loose, homogeneous, territorial democracy and 
more of an urban, class-conscious, over-industrial- 
ized society whose obvious attempts at union or 
reunion almost always involve some impairment of 
political and moral liberty. Its effective leadership 
in industry, politics and the professions is being 
centralized rather than nationalized; its conduct 
is being standardized at the expense of desirable 
local and individual diversities; its mental dis- 
position is becoming rigid and intolerant just when 
it needs to become more hospitable and inquisitive ; 
morally it is being led astray by an increasingly ap- 
prehensive uncertainty which explodes on occasions 
in fits of popular emotional violence. 

These discords, obsessions and infirmities are 
not, however, the result of the drying up of the 
springs of American moral endeavor. Never be- 
fore in the history of the United States have a 
larger number of citizens of both sexes been more 
aware of the need and possessed of the will to 
serve their country sleeplessly and disinterestedly. 
But they do not know what to do and the reason 
why they do not know what to do is that they do 
not know what to think. They are accustomed 
to acting first and thinking afterwards. Their 
countrymen have in the past made a success of act- 
ing in this way because they were in a position dur- 
ing several generations to take a great deal for 
granted. ‘They started with an equipment of po- 
litical institutions which had been carefully thought 
out and which considered individual liberty as the 
greatest of all political boons. They also started 
with a large fortune in economic opportunities to 
distribute among themselves. They could behave, 
consequently, as if a necessary harmony existed 
between individual or class interests and the in- 
terests of the community. Their business as good 
citizens was to safeguard their political institu- 
tions and to promote with all their energy their 
own economic interests. Now, however, these 
happy days are over. The single-minded pursuit 
of their individual class and professional occupa- 
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tions and interest, instead of coinciding with the 
work of building up a united and prosperous na- 
tion, frequently and drastically interferes with it. 
The American people are faced with the necessity 
of reconsidering their problems and of doing over 
again what the founders of the Republic success- 
fully did at the end of the Revolution. Their 
vigorous consciences cannot check the tendencies to 
disunion and give energy to the processes which 
make for a national moral unity without the help 
of a reawakened political and social intelligence. 
If they pray let them pray not so much for 
strength as for light. 

In insisting on the need of an intellectual rather 
than a moral awakening, we are far from meaning 
that by virtue of an intellectual awakening the 
American nation can unfold political truths which, 
if it believes in them hard enough and imposes 
them on others, will once again enable it to travel 
confidently along a royal road to national fulfill- 
ment. The truth which Americans need is a truth 
which they must believe chiefly in order to prac- 
tice. Otherwise progessives will fall into the 
error of the conservatives who propose to 
reunite the American nation by the conscious 
cultivation of an absolute allegiance to the con- 
stitution as the most salutary of political truths 
and the flag as the symbol of an indestructible 
American nationality. These men do not understand 
that they cannot bind together a people whose 
activities are dividing them from one another by 
means merely of patriotic symbols and convictions. 
American citizens need new political and social 
convictions not as a substitute for discordant activi- 
ties but as a necessary preparation for the task of 
pulling their activities together. The nation has 
from the beginning depended for its unity upon 
a general popular participation in formative in- 
dividual and social action rather than in oaths of 
allegiance to institutions which are experimental, 
sometimes obsolete and always on trial, and a flag 
whose political meaning is becoming blurred. 

The activity which Americans have pursued in 
common from the beginning is the satisfaction of 
their economic needs and the earning in this way of 
independence, security, education and opportunity 
for moral growth. The continued pursuit of this 
activity is the only possible route to national re- 
union and fulfillment. They need an aroused in- 
telligence primarily in order to make the pursuit 
more successful. The traditional competitive in- 
dividualism no longer encourages a distribution of 
economic and political power which is favorable to 
individual liberty and to national moral unity. The 
government regulation whereby in the past the pro- 
gressives have sought to cure the abuses of capi- 
talistic individualism has not worked very well and 
certainly is not sufficient. The American nation 
must seek and find some different and better way 
of redistributing political and economic powef 
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which will preserve it chiefly in the hands of individ- 
uals, localities and voluntary associations of the 
people and yet which will manage to keep them 
on friendly terms with one another and with so- 
ciety as a whole. That is the task which calls for 
a great increase in popular political and social 


intelligence. Its performance demands alertness, 
discrimination, the knowledge of psychological and 
social processes, a hospitable progressive habit of 
mind and underlying it all a cultivated and en- 
lightened faith in the ability of human nature to 
prove equal to its opportunities. 


The Soft Coal Miner 
and His Job 


firey who wanted a fact-finding commission 
for the coal industry got one. But, now 
that the Commission has passed out of existence, 
there is still some doubt as to what facts it actually 
found. This doubt is due not to the failure of 
the Commission to collect a great many facts, 
but to its inability to present them to the public 
in a digestible form. A diligent search through 
the pages of many of the long reports of the 
Commission will reveal the answer to much that 
troubles the public mind about coal. 

Take, for example, the report of the Coal Com- 
mission on Labor Relations in the Bituminous 
Industry. It is a document of seventy-seven Jegal- 
sized pages. It is the product of the researches 
of the most experienced and astute students and 
practitioners of industrial relations in the country. 
While it bears evidence of hasty preparation and 
of an excess of caution in the drawing of inference 
and generalization, it is still the most penetrat- 
ing discussion of the matter we have had. The 
bulk of the report deals with items of a highly 
special and technical nature. From time to time, 
however, it throws light on issues that are general- 
ly regarded as fundamental in the industry. It 
is here possible to call attention to only a few of 


these issues. 


The most spectacular and the most persistent 
source of conflict in the soft coal industry has for 
many years been the existence of non-union coal 
fields. Fear of their competition has had an un- 
settling influence on the union operators and, con- 
sequently, on their relations with the union; and 
the attempt to organize them has contributed to 
make the United Mine Workers a much more 
militant organization than it would otherwise have 
been. In spite of this condition, there is evidence 
of the reluctance: of many persons to admit the 
necessity for further unionization, principally be- 
cause they doubt the value of the contribution which 
the union has made to the workers in both the 
union and non-union mines. Support for this state 
of mind rests on the results of perfunctory in- 
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vestigations which have often reported conditions 
in the union areas to be little, if at all, superior to 
those in the non-union. The uncritical are accus. 
tomed to accept scrappy evidence without question, 
The doubts of such persons should be dispelled 
by the findings of the Coal Commission. 

If the Commission’s analysis of the working 
conditions in the non-union mines means anything 
at all, it means that such standards as there are 
in the industry are fixed by the union. This expert 
report cuts under the usual irrelevant comparison 
between union and non-union rates of wages; and 
shows the union to be the ruling force in setting 
wage standards for the whole of the industry, 
non-union as well as union. “There is a marked 
tendency,” states this report, “in many non-union 
fields to cut rates below the union scale in bad 
times, and as a consequence to operate more 
steadily. In times of prosperity, scarcity of labor 
and possibility of unionization, the rates tend to 


‘come up to the union standard, especially in the 


fields where the threat of unionization is imminent. 
There are many operators, however, in the more 
remote fields and a few in the fields where unionism 
is imminent, who do not bring rates up in pros- 
perous years.” It may indeed be, as wage inquiries 
have sometimes indicated, that wages are occasion- 
ally as high in the non-union as in the union fields; 
but where they are they are made so by the force 
of organized labor. 

Standards of working conditions, other than 
wages, are likewise set by the union. Historically 
the contributions of the union in controlling the 
grosser evils of industrialism are well known. But 
in the year 1923 the Commission still finds a 
substantial employment of convict laborers in Al- 
abama, a non-union district. “In Alabama .. . 
convicts are leased by the state-to private mine 
operators for work in the mines. Repeated at- 
tempts have been made to terminate this practice. 
... Our investigator reported approximately 1,500 
convicts employed in four private companies... . 
The exploitation of offenders against society for 
the private gain of a few individuals cannot be 
too strongly condemned. Our reports from the 
field fully substantiate the complaints that are made 
against the practice on the score of inhumanity.” 

It is in the non-union areas, also, where the ad- 
vance payment of wages by scrip and the discount- 
ing of scrip is a feature of industrial relations. 
“Payment in scrip,” according to the Commission, 
“or in any other form than lawful money is for- 
bidden by law in most states. In some non-union 
areas, the practice still flourishes. In communities 
where this is practised, the scrip is likely to be 
cashed in advance of pay days at a discount. Some- 
times this cashing at a discount is done by the 
company, sometimes by the stores in the com- 
munity, sometimes by persons who make part or 
most of their living by discounting scrips. The 
effect in these communities, especially in the Negro 
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communities, is to keep the worker in ready cash 
at the expense of his gross earnings.... At one 
company, the storekeeper said that he makes a 
practice of discounting at twenty percent. This 
same practice was found in effect by the Arbitration 
Board that settled the strike of the Alabama 
miners twenty years ago and was there condemned. 
It is disappointing to find it still obtains.” The 
Commission closes the discussion with this sig- 
nificant statement: ‘““The pauperizing effect on the 
workers is easily seen. In union areas the operator 
has cooperated with the union in vigorous attempts 
to do away with the practice of discounting wages 
in any form by any agency.” 

Less familiar to the layman, but perhaps more 
important to the workman, is the discrepancy in 
practice between non-union and union fields on the 
matters of discipline and discharge. Almost no- 
thing is of greater moment to a worker than a fair 
measure of certainty of tenure. This he invariably 
receives under union conditions. The United Mine 
Workers have been accused of going too far and 
of making discharge practically impossible. But 
on this the Commission finds that “over most of 
the areas where relations under union conditions 
have obtained for a longer period, a seasoned and 
practical wisdom has come to obtain, and discharge, 
when merited, can be made and the maintenance 
of effective standards insured at the same time 
that unfairness in discharge is avoided.’’ Under 
non-union conditions, however, “the power over 
discipline and discharge rests entirely with the em- 
ployer, as does the power over other matters hav- 
ing to do with employees.” In short, “in the union 
fields the present agreements if properly adminis- 
tered afford a reasonable protection for the inter- 
ests of both parties. In the non-union fields there 
is no such protection.” ' 

This by no means exhausts the list. But it is a fair 
sample. Although the Coal Commission did not 
see fit to make vigorous recommendations for con- 
trol, the evidence, the guarded inferences and the 
economic analysis speak for themselves. There 
can be no severer arraignment of the condition 
brought about by non-unionism than that which the 
Commission makes in the following discussion of 
the alternatives of district and national system of 
collective bargaining. ‘The question of non-union 
competition is perhaps more largely a matter of 
economic analysis than of inquiry in the field. In- 
sofar as the union operator seeks relief from such 
competition in district agreements all the evidence 
shows that he is pursuing a will o’ the wisp. The 
coal industry is a competitive industry. Prior to 
the establishment of a national union, competition 
enforced very low working standards for miners. 
The union supplied the external force that pushed 
up the standards with some degree of uniformity 
all over the country.... As long as the non-union 
employer could go the union operator one better 
in cutting wages, the acceptance of wage reductions 
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by the union would not solve the problem of non- 
union competition. It would merely mean a lower 
plane of living for the miner in both fields. . . .’ 

Some day, perhaps, we shall have a coal com- 
mission which will take the public into its confidence 
and state simply and emphatically what it has 
found to be the truth. 


Labor’s Newspapers 


OME decidedly interesting experiments are in 

progress just now in the field of labor journal- 
ism. In New York City, a group of unions with 
a combined membership of 300,000 are cooperat- 
ing in the publication of a new evening newspaper, 
the New York Leader, successor to the Call, 
which had been a morning newspaper devoted to 
the interests of right-wing socialism. In London, 
the Herald, a labor daily which has for years 
been staggering along from one financial crisis to 
another, has recently been given a new lease ot 
life by the British Labor party, which has guaran- 
teed its financial support, and made it an official 
organ. 

Every thoughtful liberal must hope for the suc- 
cess of these efforts, and the similar ones now 
under way in a number of American cities. A 
competent, informed and honest press is one of 
the things labor most urgently needs; and for that 
matter, the whole community suffers from the lack 
of daily journals presenting the sort of facts, and 
maintaining the point of view, which are to be 
found in the Leader, the Herald, and others of 
their kind. At the same time, it is well to rec- 
ognize that the difficulties confronting such papers 
are very great. Nowadays, the ordinary daily 
survives only through its advertising; the sub- 
scribers’ pennies as a rule do no more than pay 
for the cost of the white paper. This fact renders 
extremely serious the boycott of the labor press, 
both by local and national advertisers, which un- 
doubtedly exists. The boycott is partly a business 
matter, based on the advertisers’ belief that the 
purchasing power of the laboring man is limited. 
But this is by no means the only reason. The bulk 
of the readers of Mr. Hearst’s New York Evening 
Journal, for instance, are very little, if at all, 
better off than the subscribers to the old Call; yet 
Mr. Hearst's columns have year after year carried 
an enormous mass of advertising while the Call 
has had little, and that little mostly from special 
sources. Everyone in the business knows that the 
men who disburse advertising appropriations ex- 
clude the liberal and radical press primarily be- 
cause of an instinctive hostility which assumes the 
existence of a class war, and acts in the simplest 
and most direct fashion to penalize papers sup- 
posedly hostile to large capitalistic interests. 

This situation reacts directly and harmfully 
upon the editorial character of the labor press. 
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Even the financial resources of two million mem- 
bers of the British Labor party, or three hundred 
thousand New York unionists, are not sufficient to 
meet the annual deficits which would be incurred 
by big papers run with a minimum of advertising. 
The answer is, therefore, the production of little 
papers at a minimum of expense, by small editorial 
staffs composed of reporters and editors willing to 
accept modest salaries. Many of these are bril- 
liant men, whole-heartedly devoted to the cause 
of labor and contented to sacrifice the financial 
rewards they might secure elsewhere, for the sake 
of the good they can do; but it is obvious that 
such a staff must include others who are worth no 
more than they receive, and whose presence as 
daily contributors is a liability rather than an as- 
set. Editors in both classes are sure to be over- 
worked, and rarely have the margin of leisure for 
reflection, investigation and study which is essential 
for the proper performance of the journalist’s 
function. 

Even without these difficulties, the labor paper 
has a problem which is serious enough. Working- 
men are engaged in a never-ending battle for bet- 
ter wages and conditions, an increased share in 
the control of industry, and more tangible legal 
recognition of their rights. Naturally, the worker 
looks to the labor newspaper to aid him in this 
perennial quarrel. He does not want an impartial 
referee, but a stalwart ally, whose sword is never 
in the scabbard. But every newspaperman knows 
that this sort of effort is incompatible with the 
true function of journalism as such, which is to 
present to the public a picture of the world of to- 
day—a picture as complete, as accurate and un- 
biased as human skill and intelligence can make it. 
Once propaganda begins, truth flies out of the 
window. No one can object, of course, to the 
effort to fight labor’s battle by means of printer’s 
ink; and certainly its opponents are far from over- 
looking this important weapon. But we should 
frankly face the fact that propaganda will not mix 
with this other type of effort. The labor press 
is in the habit of following Upton Sinclair’s lead, 
and pointing out—quite legitimately—the partisan- 
ship of the capitalistic organs. Fairness requires 
the admission that as a whole the workers’ papers 
(and this is particularly true of the socialistic 
press) fail in their reportorial function about as 
often as do the journals of the opposition. 

Even should a labor paper decide, wisely or 
foolishly, to ignore propaganda and devote its 
columns to a complete report of what is going on 
in the world, it is still confronted by the very great 
problem of persuading members of the working 
class to read a journal of this sort. Everyone 
knows that among men who labor with their hands 
are persons as intelligent as can be found any- 
where in America; and probably the average intel- 
lectual level of the workers is at least as high as 
that of their white-collared middle class brethren. 
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But it is idle to deny that many workingmen haye 
the same penchant for vulgar and sensationa| 
journalism that is found in the clerical worker. 
Comic strips, photographs of bathing girls, flaring 
headlines and trivial news articles of the sor 
which have so unfairly appropriated to themselye; 
the phrase “human interest” bring journalistic syc. 
cess, among working class readers as among others, 
This produces a genuine dilemma for the labor 
editor. Shall he attempt to out-Hearst Hearst? 
(a task, by the way, which is by no means so easy 
as it looks). Or shall he don the dull garments 
of accuracy, sobriety, and conscientiousness, with 
the doleful certainty that however good his paper, 
it will be read only by a limited number, and those 
the ones who need its information least? 

In some form, of course, the second choice must 
ultimately rule. If the labor papers were to be 
compelled to copy all the crudities of the existing 
vulgar sheets, it would be better to abandon the 
field to the latter in the beginning. In part, the 
solution may come through a semi-compulsory sub- 
scription list. The union member whose subscrip. 
tion is included in his regular monthly dues may 
be educated up to reading a far better paper than 
he would ever select voluntarily when paying his 
pennies at a newsstand. In part, also, the general 
process of education will do its share in creating 
a public for the honest, independent labor daily, 
which presents the worker’s point of view, but 
without coloring its news columns for that pur- 
pose; which is aggressively loyal to labor’s inter- 
ests without being so partisan that its picture of 
the world is thereby distorted; and which is alive 
and enterprising without devoting its main atten- 
tion to trivialities. The unions themselves are al- 
ready playing an important part in preparing 
readers for such a press by their program of adult 
education, which in New York City and a few 
other places is reaching large proportions. With 
this factor increasingly important, there is every 
reason to hope for success for labor journalism of 
the sort in which an intelligent and conscientious 
editor can participate without feeling that he has 
betrayed either the standards of his profession, or 
the best interests of the group he is seeking to aid 
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Is Britain Overpopulated? 


and Unemployment, given by Sir William 

Beveridge at the Liverpool meeting of the 
British Association, has revived discussion through- 
out the British press on a matter which, whatever 
way it touches our hopes or our prejudices, must 
surely trouble the thoughts of any inhabitant of the 
Old World who concerns himself with political or 
social purpose. Sir William, in common with many 
other people, dislikes the idea of birth control; 
but, like the good economist he is, he remains on 
the broad issue a sound Malthusian. ‘Nothing 
that I have said,” he finally concludes, “discredits 
the fundamental principle of Malthus, reinforced 
as it can be by the teachings of modern science.” 
His main themes were, first, that we must not be 
too ready to argue from unemployment to over- 
population, instancing the excellence of employ- 
ment in Germany today, “a nation which assuredly 
should be suffering from overpopulation if any 
nation is;’’ and, secondly, that an obiter dictum 
of mine in The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace about the state of affairs in 1900-1910 was 
unjustifiably pessimistic. 

I am not concerned here with the criticism per- 
sonal to myself, but with the broader issue. It 
has been remarkable how widely the press has 
seized on Sir William’s carefully guarded and 
scrupulously limited assertions as an excuse for 
rushing to the conclusion that population is only 
a bogey after all, which, thanks to Sir William, 
we can now dismiss from our minds. ‘Not too 
many folk in Britain,” “Baseless Fears,” “Com- 
forting view of the British Association,” ‘“Mal- 
thusian Moonshine,” “Small Families no Solution 
for Unemployment” are typical reactions in terms 
of headlines. It is not surprising. The opposite 
view is far too upsetting for us not to seize on 
any plausible pretext for shunning it. 

I agree with Sir William Beveridge that it 
would be rash to argue straight from unemploy- 
ment to overpopulation. Unemployment is a phe- 
nomenon of maladjustment, and the maladjust- 
ment may be due to causes which have nothing to 
do with population;—as, for example, the mal- 
adjustment due to a transition, through deflation 
of purchasing power, from a higher to a lower 
price-level, or that due to the necessity of chang- 
ing over from supplying one type of outside mar- 
ket to supplying another because of a sudden 
change in the relative wealth and requirements of 
the rest of the world. Each of these influences 
is probably responsible for an important part of 
the existing unemployment in Great Britain. 

But, on the other hand, unemployment may be a 
symptom of a maladjustment very closely connect- 
ed with population—namely, that which results 
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from an attempt on the part of organized labor, 
or of the community as a whole, to maintain real 
wages at a higher level than the underlying econ- 
omic conditions are able to support. The most 
alarming aspect of the prolongation and the in- 
tensity of the existing unemployment is the possi- 
bility that transitory influences may not wholly 
explain it, and that deep causes may be operating 
which interfere with our continuing ability to main- 
tain in these islands an expanding population at 
an improving standard of life. The doubt is a 
dreadful one. Our social aims and objects flow 
from the opposite assumption, and are rendered 
futile by its negation. What is the use or the 
purpose of all our strivings if they are to be 
neutralized or defeated by the mere growth of 
numbers ? 

Malthus’s Devil is indeed a terrible Devil be- 
cause he undermines our faith in the real value 
of our social purposes, just as much now as when 
Malthus loosed him against the amiable dreams 
of Godwin. The prima facie case for doubting 
our ability to provide during the present genera- 
tion for growing numbers at an improving stand- 
ard, and for seeing some corroboration of this 
doubt in the present state of our labor market and 
of our staple industries, is so serious that it is 
frivolous to think we can dismiss it by mentioning 
that unemployment is not necessarily due to over- 
population, and by pointing to the disastrous ex- 
ample of Germany, where the nation’s submission, 
under the overwhelming pressure of events, to a 
drastic lowering of their standard of life and the 
impairment of their capital resources has put away 
this particular symptom for the time being. 

No statistics can be decisive on such a matter 
unless they extend over a period long enough to 
eliminate other influences,—which means that their 
final answer may be too late to determine policy. 
But it is useful to keep ourselves reminded from 
time to time of one or two simple and wellknown 
figures. In 1851 the population of Great Britain 
was about 21,000,000; in I90I, 37,000,000; and 
in 1921, 43,000,000. Thus, the population which 
is growing old is the remnant of a population not 
much more than half the size of the population 
which is growing up. Several conclusions follow 
from this. 

(1) Although the birth-rate is materially lower 
than it was half a century ago, nevertheless the 
absolute number of daily births in Great Britain 
today is nearly double the number of deaths. 

(2) The fact that the average age of the pop- 
ulation is less than it would be in a stationary 
population means that the proportion of old peo- 
ple of pensionable age, which the community 
will have to support as time goes on, will tend to 
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increase to a figure not far short of double what 
it is at present. 

(3) Most important of all, the supply of adult 
laborers will continue to increase sharply for a 
generation to come, irrespective of the contem- 
porary birth-rate, because the number of boys now 
growing up to working age will greatly exceed 
year by year that of the old men dying or reach- 
ing pensionable age. In round numbers the male 
population between twenty and sixty-five years of 
age is now between 14,000,000 and 15,000,000. 
In the course of the next twenty years the boys 
(already born) entering these age limits will ex- 
ceed by between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 the old 
men passing out. That is to say, we shall have 
to find within this short period, employment, equip- 
ment, and houses for twenty-five to thirty percent 
more working-class families than at present; and 
the net productivity of these additional hands will 
have to support a larger proportion of old people, 
and, if the present birth-rate continues, as large 
a proportion of children. Now that this surplus 
already exists, emigration may be a palliative. As 
a continuing policy, however, emigration is a ruin- 
ous expedient for an old country, as is obvious 
when one considers that, if the males are shipped 
abroad, a corresponding number of females must 
be sent also, and that the cost per head of rearing 
and educating a child up to working age is a heavy 
charge for which the country will get no return 
of productivity if the youth then emigrates. 

(4) Very few of our staple export industries 
are operating above their pre-war level of ten 
years ago, and some of them, notably textiles, 
are seriously below it. Most of these industries 
are well satisfied if they see a prospect ahead even 
of their former level of activity in normal times. 
Their difficulties are increased in some cases by 
the fact that the American demand for certain es- 
sential raw materials has risen more than the total 
supply, and that America is able to pay a higher 
price than we can. We cannot rely, unless the 
material conditions of the rest of the world greatly 
improve, on finding markets for a much larger 
quantity of goods at as good a net return to our- 
selves. With Europe’s present prospects, and 
with the growing tendency of the New World to 
keep its advantages to itself, we are not entitled 
to rely on so great an advance in our own oppor- 
tunities. 

These prima facie grounds for fear and hesita- 
tion, and. for straining our minds to find a way 
out, are not disposed of by the fact that many 
improvements are conceivable, other than restric- 
tion, which would postpone or alleviate the prob- 
lem: Sir William Beveridge concluded his ad- 
dress, after admitting and emphasizing the dangers 
of our economic situation, by urging that the cure 
was to be found not in birth control, but in peace 
and world trade resuming their sway. He might 
have mentioned many other desirable things which 
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would put off the evil day,—a greater accumula. 
tion of capital, the swifter progress of science, , 
raising of the acquired and inborn endowments o; 
the average man, more common sense, intelligence, 
and public spirit. 

But it is not safe to leave the question of num. 
bers unregulated, in the mere hope that we may 
be rescued by one of these conceivable, but as yet 
unrealized, improvements. And even if we do 
realize them, is it not discouraging that they should 
only operate to compensate an increase of num- 
bers, when they might, if there had been no in. 
crease, have availed to improve the lot of the 
average man? 

Is not a country overpopulated when its stand 
ards are lower than they would be if its numbers 
were less? In that case the question of what 
numbers are desirable arises long before starvation 
sets in, and even before the level of life begins 
to fall. Perhaps we have already sacrificed too 
much to population. For is not the improvement 
in the average conditions of life during the past 
century very small in comparison with the extra- 
ordinary material progress of that period? Does 
it not seem that the greater part of man’s achieve- 
ments are already swallowed up in the support of 
mere numbers? 

It is easy to understand the distaste provoked 
by particular methods, and the fear inspired by 
any proposal to modify the laisser-faire of Nature, 
and to bring the workings of a fundamental in- 
stinct under social control. But it is strange to 
be untroubled or to deny the existence of the prob- 
lem for our generation. 

JoHN MAYNARD KeEyNEs. 


Moo! 


Summer is over, the old cow said, 
And they’ll shut me up in the draughty shed 
To milk me by lamplight in the cold, 
But I won’t give much for I am old. 
It’s long ago that I came here 
Gay and slim as a woodland deer; 
It’s long ago that I heard the roar 
Of Smith’s white bull by the sycamore. 
And now there are bones where my flesh should be, 
My backbone sags like an old rooftree, 
And an apple snatched in a moment’s frolic 
Is just so many days of colic. 
I’m neither a Jersey nor Holstein now, 
But only a faded sort of cow. 
My calves are veal, and I had as lief 
That I could lay me down as beef. 
Somehow, they always kill by halves; 
Why not take me when they take my calves? 
Birch turns yellow and sumac red, 
I’ve seen this all before, she said. 
I’m tired of the field and tired of the shed. 
There’s no more grass, there’s no more clover, 
Summer is over, summer is over. 
Rosert HIvtyer. 
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Ford and Ideas 


MAN with ideas is one who has stopped 
[\ to think. In that sense Henry Ford, who 
does not stop to think, whose mind oper- 
tes by a swifter and different process, is not a 
man of ideas. In a previous article I suggested 
hat his will worked by methods and toward ends 
pplied by a kind of uncanny intuition rather than 
y reasoning, and that he finds his path very little 
y thinking things out’ and almost entirely by bril- 
ant guesses through and across them. This 
culty for taking long jumps and successful cross- 
its brought him, from the beginning, gifts which 
aced him beyond that necessity of learning which 
mpedes ordinary mortals—who for lack of a nat- 
al compass within themselves, must go arduously 
asoning through life. Reason, if often the ally 
{ will, can be no less its deadliest enemy. An 
nemy which from within himself has not attacked 
enry Ford, and whose attacks through the minds 
f others he has successfully resisted. To this re- 
stance, combined with an undivided will and a 
hronic, at times violent confidence in his own 
xth-sense judgment, he owes most of his success. 
or a long time this success was the fruit of one 
iea, one purpose, that of making ‘‘a cheap car for 
he multitude,” but gradually other ideas were 
rm, or grew, or were captured. Some of them 
ave sunk into the background, into the past, but 
pany of them are still roosting in his mind, and 
miscellaneous collection they are, sound, bril- 
ant, idealistic, prejudiced, erratic, inspiring at 
nce pity and respect for the mind that harbors 
hem, hope and fear for those things or men which 
at mind rules now, or may come to rule. 
Ford’s ideas about the conduct of industry are 
ased on his own success, and of course biassed by 
If one finds in them an excess of impatience 
dmore emphasis on possibilities than regard for 
resent conditions, this is only natural in a man 
ho has done with enormous success so many 
hings which other men told him he was crazy to 
ttempt. Where others have relied on outside aid 
br financing, Ford’s business has grown independ- 
tly of banks because he has always turned a 
uge share of the profits back into the business. 
Where other manufacturers have followed the 
eneral trend of prices, and held on tight in a de- 
ression, Ford made a big slash in the price of 
is cars when business was at its worst. The 
umerous price cuts, while so kind to the consumer, 
ave always resulted in larger profits. They were 
just my way of being selfish,” says Ford; “greed 
s nearsightedness.” The rules for his own suc- 
ss he applies mercilessly to others: if a concern 
not supply him with parts at a certain price 
ithout cutting wages, it is their fault; a well-run 


business, to his mind, can always pay good wages. 
if a man cannot make his business pay, he should 
quit. “Anything that will not work,” he says,* 
‘should be broken.” As he entered a virgin field, 
in which the saturation point is so far away that 
he has never had to fear or oppose competition, 
of course he is impatient with the common accept- 
ance of the business cycle. One of the most inter- 
esting experiments possible would be to place 
Henry Ford in control of some old established 
industry, one completely entangled in the network 
of basic production. He has bought a railroad, 
to be sure, but that was “because it interfered 
with our plans,” and coal mines. Could that mind 
which has been applied to the building up of a 
new industry break up and reorganize an old one? 
How would the creator of the Highland Park fac- 
tory cut the price of coal lower andlowerevery year ? 

What Ford has to say about money springs 
from his own experience, an experience limited by 
his independence of money. About money he has 
held the most elementary notions. At one time he 
was anxious to withdraw several millions from a 
bank, and hoard them himself in gold, and only 
with some difficulty was the network of the credit 
system explained to him. One of his associates 
once remarked that “if Henry told me he had 
found a way to run his cars on water, I'd believe 
him; and if I told him that all the pennies in his 
bank had turned to gold, he’d believe me.” Ford 
is not often ready to believe others, but when he 
does, his credulity is intense. The obverse of 
credulity is suspicion, and he is deeply suspicious 
of our financial system, in which he has never be- 
come involved, but which has brushed him menac- 
ingly more than once. And so to him money seems 
a curse imposed upon business, non-producing 
stockholders appear as downright parasites, and 
the gold-standard as a “class-advantage.” He 
would like to see paper issued against our natural 
resources, and can be set down pretty definitely as 
a soft-money man. “Money is simple,” he says, 
and its function as the master rather than the 
servant of industry is thoroughly bad. The resent- 
ment is sound, but the understanding incomplete. 

Before Henry Ford found opportunity to follow 
his mechanical bent, he had to work on the farm, 
and he hated it. The inefficiency of the farm, and 
the drudgery of the farm, have been constantly on 
his mind. The wide sale of his tractors lies as close 
to his heart as any of his enterprises. People who 
do not work on farms sentimentalize about them, 


* This and some other quotations are from My Life 
and Work by Henry Ford, in collaboration with Samuel 
Crowther. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
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and have been shocked at Henry Ford's blasting 
criticism. ‘What would you do about the farm?” 
Allan Benson asked him (see his book, The New 
Henry Ford). “The first thing to do is to tear 
down all the fences,” he answered. “But what 
about the animals overrunning the crops?” ““There 
wouldn’t be any animals,” said Ford. We all re- 
member his startling announcement, some years 
ago, that “the cow must go.” Much earlier than 
that, when he was driving his first car about De- 
troit, he remarked that “the horse was doomed.”’ 
With such slow animals, consuming even when they 
are not at work, Ford has no patience. The hope 
for the farm is machines, and electricity, and pro- 
duction on a larger scale: he would like to see 
it “industrialized.”” Just as he has cut down the 
number of men and hours required to make an 
automobile, so, he believes, can he cut down the 
number of men and hours necessary to raise a 
crop. The farm, in his opinion, is about five per- 
cent efficient, and all that is now produced there in 
a year could be produced in a total of twenty-five 
days. What about the rest of the time? His 
answer is ready: have a sufficient number of in- 
dustries near by in which the farmers can work 
when the crops have been planted or harvested. 
There won't be any stock to feed and water, so 
the farmer won't have to go home every day. 
There are many cases where one would like to 
give Ford the power to put his ideas into practice. 
The farm is one case, and farmers agree with him 
and would make him President on that plank alone. 
In the realm of general ideas, on the other hand, 
one strikes a very different Henry Ford, obstinate, 
sincere as ever, but pathetically floundering in 
strange waters. He has found out by now, I sus- 
pect, that there are some waters in which he had 
better not try to swim. On the land of his own 
experience he is safe, but he often does not know 
when he has left it and begun to wade. The most 
famous example is, of course, the Peace Ship. 
Mme. Rosika Schwimmer’s far from impractical 
hope of getting the neutrals together in an effort 
to bring peace nearer, he converted into a pathetic, 
highminded, innocent crusade which made some 
people intensely sorry for him, but most people 
merely laugh. One must go back several months 
before the sailing of the Oscar II to understand 
his high pitch of feeling on the subject of the war. 
He had inserted in all the newspapers an advertise- 
ment condemning preparedness. He had said that 


“a professional soldier who makes a living out of 


killing is a murderer,” and that he “‘would spend 
every cent he had in the world, if it was necessary, 
to end the war.’’ He was ready to do anything, 
he believed he could do something, and this pro- 
found belief and his own ignorance led to the 
chartering of the Peace Ship. Others around him 
were at an equal pitch of enthusiasm. As the ship 
sailed, from among the thousands who saw it off 
one man went insane, and jumped into the water, 
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saying that he’d “swim behind to ward of tor 
pedoes.” Fictions developed on board, Hep 
Ford was taken ill, and came back almost as vl 
as he had landed. When war was declared, th, 
Ford plant filled government orders as patriotica)} 
as any other. 7 
As simple as Ford’s attempted remedy for ¢h, 
war was his explanation of it. “Take away th, 
capitalist,” he said some months before the Pe. 
Ship, ‘‘and you sweep war from the earth.” Loa 
—this was still before he sailed—he narrowe( the 
term “capitalist” down to the “Jewish Inter 
national Bankers.” The beginnings of his ans. 
Jewish prejudice predate the Peace Ship, but thi 
prejudice was greatly strengthened on the voyay: 
There are many theories for this prejudice. Th 
most current, and the wildest, is that Mme 
Schwimmer being a Jewess, and also responsible 
for the Peace Ship, he enlarged his resentment »: 
her to include the whole race. By another explan:. 
tion it was “three wise men” who met Ford x 
Christiansand and implanted in his head the notion 
of the world-wide Jewish Menace. At all events 
an idea already in his mind was further strength. 
ened until it blossomed into the grotesque rehas 
of Russian fabrications printed in the Dearborn 
Independent. Henry Ford, of course, wrote non 
of this. His own ideas on the subject were brief 
emphatic, and in such a form he has frequently 
repeated them. Those around him have hastened 
to make a difference between the “Jewish Interns. 
tional Bankers” and other Jews not so employed 
pointing out that since Mr. Ford has many Jew 
working for him, and a Jewish architect, and mam 
Jewish friends, he has no prejudice against Jews 
as such. But in talking to Mr. Ford it is obviow 
that, being of a simpler construction of mind 
divisions of a subject do not come easily to him 
and that when he says, “the Jews are the scavengen 
of the world,” he means what he says, and no more, 
because that is the full extent of his thought on 


the matter. From a hunch it has grown into af 


explanation with many applications, and hardened 
into a cherished obsession. 

Such an idea, like many of Ford’s ideas, survive 
only by the saving virtue of ignorance. An ob 
stinate, wilful ignorance, because when Ford ha 
to learn something, he does. He doesn’t ofter 
have to learn, he can usually feel what is the rigit 
thing to do instead. He will not tolerate « 
perts, who, he says, are only good for telling you 
what can’t be done. Since from ignorance proceeds 
so much of his strength, why should he care fot 
knowledge of what has already happened—tfor 
history? When he said that “History was bunk.’ 
he was quite right, as far as he was concerneé 
Under cross-questions at the Mount Clemens tri 
he felt no shame at all; he was profoundly bored 
and rather inattentive. When asked for dates lt 
didn’t know them, when asked about “gover 
ment” he replied, “it’s a long subject,” and he i* 
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7 isted that for all these questions he “could find 
| off tonma man in five minutes to answer them.” When 
l, Hennjmsome one after the examination tried to get him 
t as soofmto understand what a poor showing he had made, 
ared, thle wanted to know what difference it made whether 
Tioticalpfmthe street they were walking on was sixty feet 


wide, or sixty-five. The fun that was poked at him 
suld not break down his confidence in himself, 
nis indifference to facts and histories, ignorance of 
which had somehow not prevented his being worth 
a billion dollars. Attempts to coach him in the 
-b-c of American history found him a poor pupil. 
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h Inter He has not allowed his son Edsel to go to college. 
his ant.qqHe doesn’t care whether his employees are “grad- 


He is In- 
defatigable in technical research which will result 


but thigqguates of Sing Sing or of Harvard.” 


“ Voyage, : . : 
ce. Th in cheaper, lighter, better materials for the Ford 
t Mme year, but scientific research, or research in general 


into the inner works of a world he knows to be 
all wrong, has not interested him in the slightest. 
A man who is convinced that he has a private key 
to Utopia cannot be interested in founding a col- 
lege of locksmiths. 

Such are some of the mental traits and ideas 
that Henry Ford would bring to the White 
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O understand the significance of Italian 


snterag Fascismo, along with the reasons for its 
mployed success, one must study this great fact of 
a Jew tralian history with the criteria of Italian history, 
nd many 


and not with Anglo-Saxon or American formulae 
which are less likely to prove illuminating. A peo- 
ple does not live, does not, in other words, make a 
history for itself over a period of ten centuries, 
without bearing the characteristic impression of 
that history in all its acts. 

It is not to be denied that Italians have found 
the past year a time of greater tranquillity, of less 
ocial unrest than they had known for some time. 
Labor conflict and economic warfare of all kinds 
have diminished in intensity. Strikes have been 
avoided. Public service has been functioning as it 
has never functioned since 1914. It may be, as 
some people assert, that these improvements would 
have taken place even without Fascisino; it may 
well be that independently of Fascista pressure the 
Italian people was already headed toward the 
restoration of public order and away from the 
Bolshevism which had caught its fancy in the years 
1919 and 1920. This much is certain, however: 
nearly everybody believes that the cause of these 
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ncerned. changes was Fascismo; and, in politics, appearances 
ons trif have all the force of realities. On any Italian train 
y horedmmone can hear passengers saying that, thanks to 


Mussolini, they are sure of reaching their destina- 
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House. A museum of ideas, rather than a scheme, 
ranging from undiluted idealism through sound 
practical sense all the way down to the most ob- 
stinate prejudice and ignorance. Between many 
of the ideas there are no connections whatever, 
and Henry Ford’s world is spotted with great 
black areas of terra incognita which his mind has 
never even touched. But on almost any one of 
these territories he is prepared to set foot at once, 
and he may at any moment surprise the public 
with a pat theory or explanation of something 
which has crossed his field of vision the moment 
before. In a sense nobody knows what ideas he 
would bring with him to Washington, nor which 
ones he would leave behind, nor what new ones 
would sprout there overnight. 

Henry Ford in the White House—it is a ter- 
rible and fascinating possibility. On the basis of 
what he has said in public, or what he has been 
overheard to say, it is not safe to make presi- 
dential guesses. We must get much nearer the 
man himself. This I hope to do in a later article. 


Rosert LItre.t. 
(To be concluded) 


Mussolini’s First Year 


In the country, farmers will tell you how grateful 
they are that free contracting has been restored and 
that their calculations are in no danger of being 
upset by absurd price fixing imposed by howling 
mobs or by local governments playing to the grand- 
stand. In the cities, manufacturers and business 
men are happy because they have lowered wage- 
scales to a workable level, without being pestered 
with strikes; if the Fascisti have given them trou- 
ble in other respects, they feel, on the whole, that 
the country is more normal and better managed, 
that business has a sounder underpinning, than was 
the case during the years 1919-1922. 

These blessings, it is said, have been paid for 
with loss of liberty. This is true; but it is important 
for Americans to remember how the word liberty 
is understood in Italy. Here is a sign: “Keep off 
the grass: don’t pick the flowers.” To an American 
this means that he should keep off the grass and 
refrain from picking the flowers. If the sign seems 
obnoxious to him, he will seek legal means for 
having it removed. To the Italian, “liberty’’ means 
his right to walk on the grass, pick the flowers, tear 
the bushes up, and throw the sign away. An Amer- 
ican asserts his liberty by changing the law; an 
Italian asserts his liberty by breaking the law and 
assailing the concept of law itself. 

Many of the people who are now protesting 
against Fascismo in the name of liberty are the very 
ones who for years had been interfering with the 
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citizen’s freedom to buy, to sell, to do business, to 
belong to one party rather than toanother. To be 
sure these old restrictions on liberty were imposed 
by methods less violent than those of the Fascisti. 
But the Socialist boycott was not a humane wea- 
pon: if it did not break heads, it broke hearts. 

There is no doubt that radical newspapers are 
being suppressed by simple decree of the Prefects, 
and that this procedure is illegal. At any rate, it 
is as arbitrary as the suppressions often made in 
the United States by the Postmaster General. The 
right of public assembly has been abrogated but 
this was done long before the time of the Fascisti. 
Mussolini trenchantly observed in a speech to the 
Chamber one day, “I get many letters and petitions 
from people in Italy: they ask for bridges, roads, 
subsidies—but never for liberty.” There is plenty 
of discontent with Fascismo, but those who com- 
plain are complaining, for the most part, of regula- 
tions interfering with advantages they formerly 
enjoyed——measures reducing the number of office- 
holders, curtailing expenses, abolishing favors and 
inequalities. 

The liberal tradition of Italy is not the liberal 
tradition of Anglo-Saxon countries. The Italian’s 
sense of liberty is much stronger in matters touch- 
ing personal and private interests than in matters 
of public or civic interest. He is more particular 
about his habits and customs than about a free 
press, freedom of assembly, the right to vote. It 
is an easy matter to suppress newspapers. It would 
be a serious matter to suppress wine shops. 

Parliamentary institutions are not native to 
Italy. We borrowed them from England and 
France. Their significance and value were vitiated 
for us the moment suffrage was extended from a 
few thousands of educated voters to the millions 
of the ignorant or illiterate masses. The Italian 
populace had never demanded nor created liberal 
institutions. Its characteristic achievements in 
politics have been: first the “comune’’—govern- 
ment by a class or party; and second the “sig- 
noria,” government by a leading citizen, usually 
made hereditary in his family. All’ the present 
generation of Italians, furthermore—the men who 
have come forward since 1900—were brought up 
in an anti-parliamentarian atmosphere. The most 
splendid names in recent Italian thought belong to 
pitiless critics of democracy: Croce, Gentile, Sorel 
(much more widely read in Italian than in French), 
Papini—all anti-democrats. The parliamentary sys- 
tem had been wholly discredited with the Italian 
public before the advent of Fascismo. The deputy 
has always been regarded by Italians not as a de- 
fender of liberty but as an agent of graft and favor- 
itism. The incompetence of Parliament was so evi- 
dent to every one after the war that it lost the little 
respect it ever had. However, Fascista tendencies 
have not been, on the whole, toward a weakening 
of Parliamentary institutions. By his attitude on the 
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question of electoral reform, Mussolini mac ; 
clear that he desires a really representative Py, 
liament from the next elections; that is why he }, 
not dissolved the present Chamber, but has beg, 
waiting for the passions of the revolution to {, 
down. Meantime this same Chamber, morally 
and almost literally, walked on during and aft. 
the “march on Rome,” has regained a certajy 
prestige and has done a certain amount of usej,j 
work during the past year. 

Fascismo is not a party; it is a social movemex 
It is the reaction of the middle classes—y 
economic, sentimental and moral reaction—againg 
the oppression they were suffering (after supplying] 
the main strength of the war armies) from th 
peasant and laboring classes below, and from th 
great capitalists above. 

Fascismo did not have a fixed, definite platform: 
it expressed instincts and tendencies for the mos 
part negative. On coming into power, accordingly. 
it borrowed its program from other parties, and i: 
has applied that program according to the tempera. 
ments of its leaders. Reforms have been demand. 
ed by Italian experts and competent Italian ad. 
ministrators for the past thirty years. But the | 
Parliamentary régime could never be brought : 
making them. During its first twelve months i 
power, Fascismo has set about introducing a re. 
organization that every one, especially the Liberal 
has been calling for. 

The reforms so far attempted relate to the 
budget (reduction of state expenses) ; to the court 
(simplification of procedure, abolition of useles 
tribunals) ; and to education (general reorganiz: 
tion). The government is at present struggling 
with the problems of state administration, of rail 
roads and of posts, telephones and telegraphs. 

In the matter of the budget, a commission 0! 
three (two experts, Liberals and Freetraders 
Maffeo Pantaleoni and Umberto Ricci, and a stat: 
accountant M. de Bellis), has revised all expend: 
tures of the government. Disbursements hav 
been reduced by about two billion lire, and : 
balance of income and outlay is in sight. To the 
disadvantage of powerful interests some importan! 
protectionist measures have been repealed, others 
abolished. The policy of M. De Stefani has 
on the whole, inclined toward free trade. As for 
the courts, all the needless judgeships and offices o! 
justice which had been maintained for purposes 0! 
patronage by Parliament, have been abolished. [he 
changes in education amount to a virtual revolt 
tion, and are so important that they would mert 
detailed discussion. State examinations have beet 
introduced in all grades. Requirements of Lati 
and Greek have been extended and Latin mat 
obligatory for entrance toa university. The statt 
will henceforth maintain only model schools, lea* 
ing full liberty to all others. Religious training h# 
been reestablished in primary schools, save # 
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s may request the exemption of their chil- 


1 made jj parent 
tive Pall dren. The universities have been reduced in num- 
‘hy he hail ber, given greater autonomy, and made economical- 
has bee ly responsible for their own maintenance. The chief 
‘On to di question about the railroads is restoration of dis- 
morally MM cipline and regularity of service. The number of 
and afte employees will eventually be reduced by some thirty 
@ certainlllll thousand, though up to the present only a few 
Of usefufl™ hundred men have been discharged. In the post- 


ofice department, the telephones, part of the 


ovement MM telegraphs, and the parcels post have been ordered 
aSSes—a MM returned to private ownership. 
—againg Mussolini’s attitude toward the General Federa- 
supplying fi tion of Labor has created an impression, especially 
from thfll— abroad, that he may be inclining toward the Left. 
from the This suspicion I regard as quite unfounded. The 
Federation has dropped in membership from a 
latform: million and a half to less than three hundred 
the mos ff thousand, and is without much political influence. 
Ordingly, % However, the great manufacturers had more con- 
es, andit MM fidence in the old Socialist leaders who blucked the 
temper: revolution in 1919-20 than in the new Fascista 
demand syndicates which tend to be redder than the Social- 
lian adf@ ists. Mussolini’s policy toward socialism is there- 
t the lM fore more in favor of the Right than of the Left. 
ought te The foreign policy of Mussolini can be accurate- 
onths iM ly appraised only by taking into consideration the 
ng 2 tM sentimental. background across which Fascismo 
Liberal went into power. Mussolini whipped nationalistic 
emotions to a frenzy in his effort to reach the 
to thi saddle. In one of his speeches before the October 
¢ courts revolution, he talked of destroying the British 
useless Empire; in another of repudiating the Treaty of 
rganiz-{M—@ Rapallo. His conduct at present is always more 
ruggling@® or less influenced by the elements he was coddling 
of raf in such oratory. In spite of a language calculated 
iphs. to conciliate the sense of national pride and to 
ssion of satisfy many fire-eaters, his actual measures are 
traders noteworthy rather for their caution and self- 
| a state restraint. He has been quite deferential toward 
expend: England, and taken steps toward a rapproche- 
ts have’ ment with France. He has actually evacuated the 
and 1% “third zone” in Dalmatia. He is fighting for time 
To th by naming one commission after another for 
porta negotiating and protracting negotiations with 
_ othes if Jugoslavia. In the Corfu affair, the moment the 
ni ha, Conference of Ambassadors showed itself disposed 
As tor to accept his minimum demands for reparation, he 
flices of made haste to overlook the maximum. The sur- 
oses O'R prising thing is Mussolini’s apparently precise 
-d. The realization of the limits to which he can go, while 
revolt: at the same time he has words aplenty to satisfy 
1 mer the Nationalists who have supported him and 
ve beet placed him in power. 
Latin The balance sheet of Fascismo during its first 
| mac ME year of life shows both assets and liabilities. The 
¢ stat i} assets remain superior to the liabilities as is shown 
: lear BM} by the facts that the government is still strong and 
ing . Mussolini still popular. I recently made two jour- 
ive 


neys where I happened to be on the same train as 
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the Dictator. At every station although it was 
late at night crowds were waiting for him—all the 
young men under arms, enthusiasm everywhere. 

Among the liabilities I would mention the dis- 
satisfaction of many people directly hit by Fascista 
reforms (government employees, railroad men, 
teachers and professors). There is much criticism 
also because Fascista violence and oppression are 
still frequent in the small towns despite the efforts 
of the government to prevent them. It is generally 
recognized that Fascismo has welcomed and pro- 
vided for not a few adventurers in its reorganiza- 
tion of public business. These intriguers often 
quarrel publicly among themselves and what they 
say of each other suggests that everything is not 
so clean as it might be under the new régime. There 
is a general feeling, besides, that while the govern- 
ment is using many eminent abilities, the young men 
whom it must employ because they created it are 
not always so competent and efficient as they are 
rich in good will. Mussolini seems to be infinitely 
greater as regards ability and political shrewdness 
than the rest of his party. He seems to lack that 
nucleus of expert and intelligent supporters which 
he will need for a long run in office. No govern- 
ment, for that matter, has ever had such supporters 
in Italy; but what there used to be have been 
thinned out perceptibly in Mussolini’s case; he has 
appealed especially to the younger, more boister- 
ous, but less studious generation. 

However, these difficulties do not seem serious 
enough to portend any immediate change in the 
present control of the Italian state. Most well 
informed observers predict (barring unforeseen 
events of considerable magnitude) six or seven 
years of relatively secure life for Fascista rule. 
Mussolini will not call for new elections till late 
in 1924 or early in 1925. The new electoral law 
will guarantee a strong Fascista majority, and the 
Chamber will not be dissolved again till the ex- 
piration of another legal limit—five years. How- 
ever, Fascismo has not been definitely stabilized 
even yet, though the passage of the electoral law 
was a long stride in that direction. It still remains 
a movement, a movement that is still in progress, 
and has not yet reached the point at which it will 
rest. GIUSEPPE PREZZOLINI. 


Residuum 


This bright and mobile bone, 

The ivory valour of this flesh I own, 

Wrought by a crying woman out of incredible sperm— 
Shall by a loathly worm 

Some day be sniffed at and riddled and overthrown. 


But the slow lustrous leaven 
That found me darkly wombed and so was driven 
Lividly under my spirit—the streak of her dream in me 
Shall not go: it shall be 
A skylark tip-toe for some edge of heaven! 

Josep AUSLANDER. 
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UT surely, there was never a more incon- 
B gruous setting for a great international 
sporting event! A lovely Long Island land- 
scape, smouldering in rasset and green under the 
cool October sun. A long lane across a gentleman’s 
estate, with evergreens and wide lawns on either 
side. You are a little late, so that there is neither 
crowd nor struggle; you stroll down the lane until 
it ends at last in a sudden steel and concrete ramp 
which pierces the flank of a huge, looming edifice. 
Another minute, and quietly, comfortably, you have 
found your $22 seat and are ready for Turfdom’s 
Epochal Event. 

You are in a big grandstand, roofed over, and 
packed with well-dressed men and women. At its 
foot is a narrow margin of green lawn, then the 
black ribbon of muddy track which runs in a long 
oval around a green pasture with white painted 
fences. Beyond is the autumn glory of trees, and 
above a hard blue sky. ‘The central enclosure is 
nearly empty; the few hundreds it contains are 
standing jammed against the rail opposite the 
grandstand (but upstream from the finish line; your 
true American wants to see victories, not races). 
The lawn just before us is sprinkled with additional 
hundreds, and further down, this slightly sloping 
space is jammed with many thousands. Each of 
these has bought and paid for a seat; and each 
prefers to stand up and feel important, where he 
cannot see, rather than sit meekly in his designated 
place, where he could. 

Our fellow spectators number 50,000; and every- 
one, so far as can be discovered, is dressed in the 
height of fashion. One and all carry a binocular case 
across the shoulder; one and all have that look of 
hard-boiled pink innocence which is common to all 
horsemen and -women, and is the thing which makes 
them so invariably charming. The ladies are 
lovely, exquisitely groomed, and, judged by con- 
versation and demeanor, have obviously never read 
anything but Snappy Stories in their lives. The 
men, you will be glad to know, are twice as erudite: 
they read both The Spur, and Town Topics. 

Our fifty thousand do not constitute a crowd, 
any more than the twenty thousand inhabitants of 
the Equitable Building are a crowd. They are 
business people, here in pursuit of an occupation. 
That occupation is betting. 

It is easy to perceive, even if one did not know 
it already, that gambling is the string which ties 
together this bundle. All the talk in the adjoin- 
ing seats is of odds and wagers; everyone in 
sight carries one of the long cardboard programs, 
designed solely for the use of the speculator. The 
thousands who are corporeally present are but a 
tithe of the multitude in scores of cities and towns 
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Zev and His Friends 


October 31, 192; 


who “follow the races” with passionate interest, 
day by day, year by year, though they never see ; 
horse. 

At most sporting events the press arrange. 
ments have a sketchy, impromptu air; but here th. 
reporters and their leased wires are housed in , 
mansion up under the eaves, solid and permanent. 
Huge, businesslike signboards by the judges’ stand 
announce the winners of the last race and every 
other fact about the next one. Every contest js 
numbered serially, counting from the beginning of 
the season; every horse likewise bears a number 
which goes with him through life, and each mount 
carries still a third numeral in each race. Hundreds 
of thousands of newspapers will be sold tonight in 
dozens of cities solely because of the racing charts 
which they will contain, giving all this racing in. 
formation and more, in business form for business 
people. 

The betting at the track goes on quite as brazen- 
ly as though New York had never passed a law 
forbidding it. The bookmakers are well dressed, 
quiet gentlemen with programs in their hands. 
Patiently they repeat to the cluster of men about 
them the odds asked for, on any horse, in any race. 
From moment to moment, some bystander thrusts 
forward a slip of paper the size of a calling card. 
The bookie puts it in an inside pocket—and that 
is all. 

We who are not habitués but sensation-eaters 
have arrived just in time for the Colossal Event. 
A bell rings, a bugle blows, and we hurry to our 
seats amid a brief. hush; even the professionals 
have been momentarily touched by the drama of 
the day. 

The hush is followed by a roar. The two super. 
horses who have been warming up in the paddock 
among the stately old trees, have now appeared 
down the course at the right. First comes Papyrus, 
winner of the famous English Derby, with 
Donoghue crouched on his back like a purple-and- 
yellow-coated monkey; then Zev, winner of the 
Kentucky Derby, who has already earned $170,000 
in his three years and is to earn $80,000 more be- 
fore the day is done. Sande, his rider, is in white 
trimmed with green. Save for Zev’s white head- 
piece, whose staring round eyeholes make him look 
a Ku Klux Kleagle at the very least, these colts are 
as like as twins. 

The band plays God Save the King and the Star 
Spangled Banner and the fifty thousand, a little 
less than blasé by now, watch the racers as they 
parade in stately fashion some distance behind 
the starting point. A few moments of jockeying 
and then suddenly they are away, and tearing dows 
the track at full speed. Papyrus leads for an instant, 
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and then Zev has caught and passed him. The 
British colt closes up the gap and then drops back. 
The open space between them grows wider and 
wider. Long before they swing into the home 
stretch, the crowd is already cheering, not a race 
but the victor. : 

They flash past those imperturbable cherubs the 
judges, sitting aloft in their belfry, and gallop a 
hundred yards down the track before it is safe to 
halt them on the slippery ground. Then back, with 
all the usual paraphernalia of greatness: the cordon 
of police, the battery of cameras, the pursuing 
crowd of admirers. In another five minutes the 
spectators who cheered for one hundred and fifty- 
fve seconds while the race was on, have already 
relapsed into professional gossip: 

Zev may have had hives, but he didn’t show it.... 
Papyrus was ruined in advance when his trainer 
insisted on smooth shoes... . Admiral Grayson 
was a good sport to bring My Own all the way 
from Maryland on a chance that he might be used. 
_.. Harry Sinclair showed his sporting blood when 
he promised Zev would run if it ended his racing 
career... . Papyrus couldn’t stand prohibition. 
_.. He missed his daily bucket of beer... . 

On the whole, it has been a dull affair unless you 
have cannily stimulated your interest with the pul- 
motor of financial risk. True, horse racing is as 
old as any sport save one, and a glorious, heart- 
stirring spectacle. But how can any one thrill at 
horse racing of an anonymous, professional char- 
acter, between animals bred for this and good for 
nothing else, horse racing which serves only as the 
focal point for a huge and intricate system of gam- 
bling? As a social phenomenon it is interesting 
enough . . . but one wonders what the horses would 
think of it, if they could know all of its de- 


tails! 
Bruce BLIVEN. 


The Garden of the Nations 


(1923) 
When we that are the bitten flower and fruit 
Of time’s achievement are undone between 
The blight above, where blight has always been, 
And the old worm of evil at the root, 
We shall not have to crumble destitute 
Of recompense, or measure our chagrin; 
We shall be dead, and so shall not be seen 
Amid the salvage of our disrepute. 


And when we are all gone, shall mightier seeds 
And scions of a warmer spring put forth 
A bloom and fruitage of a larger worth 
Than ours? God save the garden, if by chance, 
Or by approved short sight, more numerous weeds 
And weevils be the next inheritance! 

Epwin ARLINGTON RosInson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
A Warm Bite 


IR: The enclosed letter appeared in a German newspaper 
a short time ago, and was written by Franziska Mann, an 
authoress who is known to the writer and to the German people 
as the originator of the “Light Sundays”—an effort made by 
her to gather people who were without heat and light in winter 
into warm halls on Sunday afternoons, where they could gain 
some cheer and comfort, eat and talk together. This letter was 
meant to reach the ears of those Germans who had not gone 
down in the national misfortunes, but I feel that the New 
Republic has always a place to put such tragic messages to 
those of us who cannot indeed ask an unfortunate to dinner, 
but can communicate with those who can. A few dollars can 
work miracles just mow, but don’t say it in marks! 
Crara CanILt Park. 
University of Chicago. 


[Enclosure. ] 

Lately I begged those who lived in warm, bright rooms and 
sat at well-filled tables, to listen to me, in behalf of the chil- 
dren. But often my entreaties were set aside, or overlooked. 
Today I think the time has come when I may demand that all 
feeling hearts listen to me. 

This is what I ask: That all who are able to live com- 
fortably in their own homes should feel it a duty to ask one 
of the hundreds of thousands who can no longer provide a warm 
bite to take a meal with them, at least once a day. Excuses 
like—“It would disturb my husband,—they would not be punc- 
tual—they would demand more and more—I would rather give 
some money’—these are all reflections of a narrow heart. 

Any one who feels that he or she can come to the assistance 
of some one still able to work but whose strength is imperilled, 
or of some old, or very young, or helpless person is asked to 
communicate with this address, “Hilfsbund fiir Mittelstandnot”’ 
Schaperstrasse 25, Berlin, Germany (Help for the Middle Class, 
25 Schaper Street, Berlin), or the “Aid for Educated Women,” 
same address. These meals can also be called for, so as to be 
of the least trouble to the giver. Women who suddenly find 
themselves in “the army of the dependent” would find it all 
the more considerate if they were allowed to eat by them- 
selves. A good hot, satisfying soup would mean a great deal 
today. Whoever wished to give more, might have the pleasure 
of doing so. 

The expression “the sinking middle class” is now one of our 
common phrases accepted without comment, precisely like the 
other horrors of the present day. That it is the duty of these 
who are not sinking to reach a hand to the rapidly growing 
class who are going down, goes without saying. If we saw 
some one drowning in the water we would jump in to save him 
—always providing that we could swim. But we see people 
sinking down in a much more terrible way, from hunger, and 
we sit undisturbed at our well-filled tables. . . 

Who cannot himself find out these hungry ones, let him go 
to those places where the educated women come for home work, 
that keeps them busy every hour of the daylight, so that they 
cannot afford the time to stand in long rows where “cheaper” 
food is doled out. 

Let him hear of the writers, artists, sculptresses, who have 
sought work for weeks—work of any kind—in vain. He can 
hear too of the old people who early in the morning heat them- 
selves a brownish fluid over alcohol, that they call “coffee,” and 
that is the only nourishment that they get all day. He woufd 
also hear of the women who have a little worthless property, 
who cannot come under State Aid, and whose only wish, “that 
they may not have to live” has been too long, far too long, 
unfulfilled. 

The condition of these blameless ones is unbearable. Blows 
of the hammer fall and fall again on souls that are not yet 
dead. Good human material is destroyed and thrown away. 
Ready to work, women especially stand before oncoming destruc- 
tion. 

I appeal to the consciences of those who are happier. 

Provide means of life. Give food. I am not asking for 
sacrifice, only for common, natural feeling. 

FRANZISKA Many. 


Berlin, Germany. 
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More Comments on Clement Wood’s 
Article 


IR: Let me congratulate you on your publication of Clement 

Wood's article and on your able editorial in support of that 
publication. My work happens to lie on the borderline between 
two groups whose attitudes on this whole subject are so diverse 
that I sometimes wonder how the same society can have bred 
them both—the conventional, middle-class, church group in which 
what you call “irregular sexual relationships” even though 
entered into by “people who are neither sensual nor frivolous” 
and “without any sense of guilt” (I'd go farther and say “even 
with a sense of God being on their side”) would, still, if known, 
cost them their reputations—and their livelihood; and the lib- 
eral and radical circles which treat such “irregular” relation- 
ships as the business solely of those who enter into them. 

I am not the one to say which of these two is more nearly 
right (socially right 1 mean, of course, for the good of society 
in its ongoing processes alone can be the test). Perhaps neither ; 
probably the best social attitude and practice has not been dis- 
covered, But the discovery will not come through silence. I 
remarked last fall to a colleague that one of these days some 
one would throw a bomb. You and Clement Wood have done 
the throwing. I hope there may be further discussion. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


IR: A considerable number of our contemporary intelli- 
gentsia seem to be suffering from what might be termed 
in the language of the day an anti-prude complex. The con- 
servative, the puritan, the prude gets his surreptitious thrill 
from, as Mencken has it, the Paris peep-shows. The intel- 
lectually emancipated get theirs from “candid yet decent con- 
versation about sex between men and women.” It seems strange 
at a time like the present, when “psychology” is on every lip, 
that the fundamental unity of motive in these two instances 
should not be obvious. Mr. Wood’s article (written, by the 
way, in almost complete ignorance of either adult or child 
psychology) is a striking example of this second tendency. 
There is no thinking person but condemns the veil which 
has, until recently, obscured the whole field of sex; but, as 
usual, the pendulum has swung from one extreme to the other. 
To those who have made a satisfactory adjustment, this popular- 
ization of the subject is annoying. Others, perhaps more ideal- 
istically constructed, rather resent such promiscuous discussion 
of a topic which for them, as individuals, has an extremely per- 
sonal connotation. It is hoped that the current efforts to free 
the subject from its unhealthy confinement will not result in 
disclosing it too intimately, thus breeding either unfortunate 
callousness or the proverbial contempt. X. 


IR: So far as 1 can see, Mr. Wood’s brief for sexual 

promiscuity has in it nothing new but the manner of the 
saying. Dr. Figgis noted twelve years ago the fast growing 
body of opinion adverse to monogamy (Civilization at the Cross 
Roads, pp. 57f.) and added, “This hopeless floundering in all 
men’s notions of right and wrong may be partly due to the 
strange complexities of our day, but it is more often the result of 
the breaking down of all barriers to the individual caprice and 
of the preaching of the doctrine of ‘living one’s own life,’ which 
leaves a man or woman—for the evil is largely there—with no 
stars in heaven to steer by. ... At this moment the ethic of 
Christianity is more unpopular than the creed.” 

d am one of those who oppose Mr. Wood's thesis with all 
there is of me, and yet approve your reasons for publishing 
his paper. If your “Journal of Opinion” merely echoed my own, 
I think I should withdraw my subscription. 

E. H. MERRIMAN. 


Monteagle, Tennessee. 


~The Abolition of Woman-Slavery 


IR: Women advocates of welfare legislation wish to 
mitigate woman-slavery. The National Woman's party's 
new amendment proposes to abolish it. FRANK PUTNAM. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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“A Plea tor Reticence”’ 


IR: I have just read with interest A Plea for Reticence by 
Rose C. Feld. 

The author admits that prudery and Puritanism are not ¢,. 
sirable characteristics, but, she says, “If it is prudery and 
Puritanism that have retained for us-the interest in the norma) 
and the healthful, then they must perforce be swallowed. Eithe; 
that or the freedom of. speech and action that invites the ab. 
normal and the degenerate. Unfortunately there seems to be 
satisfactory medium between the two.” 

Without entering into any discussion with the writer of th 
above, we will say that in our opinion she is mistaken. The;, 
is a satisfactory middle road, and it is the men who have },, 
a frank, sane sexual education who are much less inclined ; 
sexual aberrations and perversions than are those from whom 
the facts of sex were hidden, to whom the whole subject 
sex was shrouded in mystery. 

WituiaM J. Ropinson, M. DP. 


New York City. 


Western “Radicalism” 


IR: I heard so much recently of the “Red Midwest” that | 
was glad of the turn in my affairs that brought me there. 

Of course, it would be dishonest to say that the West does 
not lean toward a left movement; but to say that they are 
radical is quite another question. They are a shade more libera| 
than the East in matters of economics, but there is an utter Jack 
of a definitive economic program; and their economic concepts 
areas altogether childish as those held by the men in the Eas. 

I think the time has come when the people should give 2 
taste of the rail to those who can find no better method of 
criticism than the use of the word “Radical.” There was a time 
when a radical was defined as a beggar, a lazy galoot who did 
not have enough energy with which to earn his bread, and 
who envied the fellow who did. 

There is always one thing to remember when one tries to 
understand the midwestern farmer. He may live in the coun- 
try, but he is no longer a “Hick.” The good road, the auto- 
mobile, and the railways have put that word into oblivion. 

Instead of decrying what is happening in the West, I think it 
behooves us Easterners to do a little emulating, to think a little 
independently and attempt to reason things out on our own 
account. To say that the movement is not tinged with a modicum 
of socialism would not be stating the truth; but it is a timid 
gesture, a thing to be commended rather than condemned. Any- 
one who, out of hand, condemns an honest experiment that bodes 
good, is a far worse enemy to society than all the Reds and 
Radicals could ever be. J. Duprey Carroi. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Mr. Braman and the Lusk Laws 


IR: May I venture to correct a statement made in your 
editorial of October 10. 

At the hearing before Governor Smith at Albany we did appear 
opposing the repeal of the Anti-Sedition or Lusk laws; stating in 
substance that if the bills were not perfect they could be made so 
at the next session of the legislature, and it were possible that 
there might be a special session of Congress called within three 
months and a special session of the legislature within four 
months, at which time these bills could be perfected. 

What I had in mind was never revealed, whether a coal strike 
to settle, or other domestic matters. 

There were many radicals present who represent and associate 
with Reds and possibly they had in mind “Red Revolution” as 
you quote. But the publicity and attention given to these move- 
ments to overthrow the government of the United States by 
force, shows that the government and people of the United States 
are amply able to take care of this issue amd the army at any 
time, to cope with the menace. 

If you will take the trouble to send to Albany for a copy of 
the address before the Governor, you can enlighten your readers. 

D. BraMay. 

New York City. 
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At the Neighborhood 


he Player Queen, by William Butler Yeats. The 
ing-Up of Blanco Posnet, by Bernard Shaw. The 
pborhood Playhouse, October 16, 1923. 


HE Neighborhood Playhouse and Mr. Richard Bol- 
eslavsky made no doubt a good enough decision in 


’ 1923 


icence by 


mot de. 
lery and 
2 Dorma! 
1. Either 


the abd. HR. Yeats’s Player Queen and Shaw’s Shewing-Up 
‘0 be uo Hipianco Posnet for Mr. Boleslavsky’s first venture in 
. . York production. Both these plays are removed 
, Re » American realism; for neither of them had this 
lave hai comer’ from the Moscow Art Theatre any need for 
clined + owledge of our popular details of character and liv- 
m_ whom Yeats’s play is set in the world of the white unicorn, 
ibject poet of wine and love and beauty and dreams, and 
M.D little queen who has slipped from out a ballad into a 
= ned glass window and the hope of martyrdom. Shaw’s 
, is in a Territory of the U. S. A. situated somewhere 
Mr. Shaw’s dream, with people whose recognizable 
tions belong no more to Americans than to any other 
” that | . and with a mood that turns on nothing outside of 
there. asies. To do a straight American piece, with our 
est does liar life walking about in it, Mr. Boleslavsky, how- 
hey are r admirable a director he may be, cannot yet hope to 
ape ble, though his method may well point the way. 
concepts Roth these plays at the Neighborhood Playhouse are 
he East The Player Queen begins with old men speaking 
give a of their sleepless garrulities across the crooked street 
thod of one another. The poet enters, drunk with wine and 
gen ves and fleeing from a bad, flighty wife. The towns- 


rd, and ple gather; they speak of the Queen. No one has ever 

her, she will not show herself to the people. Her 
tries to pany, they say, is scandalous, and some one tells how 
<3 ceed consorts by night with the white unicorn. They re- 
ie auto- . ’ 
i re to put her to death. Meantime from the Queen’s 


think it vers the bad, flighty wife of the poet has hidden her- 
a little . She reappears and it turns out that her husband, 


wd Pe om she loves truly, has been finding consolation with 
rae ther woman, the verses written to her beauties had 

Anvy- in tapped out foot by foot on ahother woman’s shoulder. 
t bodes Queen comes, with the Prime Minister, who is lead- 
«bogs her out to placate the angry mob. The little Queen 


es crowns and robes and loves prayer and fasting and 
y solitude. The Player Queen takes over the regalia, 
Queen runs off to a convent, the mob delights in its 
ereign when she appears and acts the part for them, 
VS poet is carried off, the Player Queen is married to 
Prime Minister and gives him a lobster claw to crack 
her breakfast. Man is nothing, the poet says, until 
appear is united to an image. Fantastic exaggeration this is, 
ting in world blown hither and thither on fancy, where they 
jade so t choose asphodels may have them. 
le _ Every one knows The Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet, 
ae wildest farce, now tiresome, now compelling, a melo- 
matic riot, insistent preachment, penny dreadful and 
strike ild West Morality in one; extravagant incident with 
mething like a rowdy music running behind it all the 


D your 


sociate ile, of the author’s evangelical intention, however shy, 
ma” a8 d of a certain heightened feeling and lively cerebration. 
age ¢ production of any play turns finally on the distance 
States play has from the actual as we know it and see it 
it any d hear it with our eyes and ears. The Player Queen 

the Neighborhood Playhouse moves always in a lovely 
py of d charming light, the costumes—by Mrs. Bernstein— 
pcere beautifully hit upon; and the management of the 


[AN. 


bups and movement, though very marked and stressed 
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with an almost too manifest method, is finished beyond 
ninety-nine out of a hundred performances in our theatre. 
And the whole of it, seen as it is, by Mr. Boleslavsky’s 
players, in this elaborate and extravagent vein of the 
graceful and fantastic and poetical, may very well be an 
equivalent in theatre terms of the relation of Yeats’s play 
to the daily actual. How far Blanco Posnet skirts 
ordinary realistic activity would be hard to say, and it is 
not easy to know what pitch must be given to the realism 
employed in the production of it. At any rate the produc- 
tion of this play at the Neighborhood Playhouse is operatic 
and unreal enough. The bare room, the gaily dressed 
peasants—however drab they may suggest themselves to 
be—belong to the world of opera and glowing melodrama; 
and the make-ups, of the elder especially, the foreman of 
the jury and others, are like masks, with all the elimina- 
tion and stress and extremity of masks. And for my part 
I had as soon take this presentation of the play’s quality 
as any other; this may indeed be the distance that Shaw’s 
piece has to either the American scene or the scene of 
the large visible world of men. Certainly to attempt a bit 
of Western, Bret Harte, O’Henry, mining camp and 
frontier realism would be a silly thing to do, though an 
easy one, and would put the play itself quite out of joint 
and make its truths seem only false. Mr. John Campbell 
at times came too close to this in his playing of Blanco, 
he had the wayward whirlwind of boyish conscience and 
the rushes of high feeling, but at times he was real enough 
to remind me how quite unlike the real Blanco of the 
West he must have been. In this respect Mr. Carroll, in 
a small part, was nearer to the play, he was wholly un- 
real, as if the passions of Forty-Nine had been poured 
into a china marionette. Miss Gaythorne’s Feemy was 
the most competent performance of the lot. 

Two things I missed at this production at the Neighbor- 
hood. For one thing the diction was poor, no_better than 
at any theatre in New York. And I missed the presence 
of a few good, solid actors, not stars but seasoned mag- 
netisms, hardened in the calling, to keep me closely in- 
volved in the play as it went along. I felt the youth, the 
charm, the slender fresh life on the stage, but I needed 
the control of actors now and again of more power and 
sustained impact. 

What shone, however, in these players of Mr. Boles- 
lavsky’s was their oneness of spirit. There was no sign 
of any player reaching out to grab attention to himself; 
every player was busy with the truth of the character 
that he centered himself upon; for every player living in 
his part the lives of the characters around him possessed 
an unescapable infection. ‘There was a simplicity and 
humility of intention that appeared in even the momentary 
small parts, and players with half a dozen words showed 
the desire to create from themselves the life from which 
those words arose. Not everything is possible in three 
or four months, but within that time Mr. Boleslavsky has 
been able to give this group of actors, mostly young stu- 
dents too, a fine and intense spirit and a happy and right 
devotion; these young people have learned from him what 
it means in art for the artist to give his life in order to 
find it, and what Leonardo da Vinci meant when he spoke 
of his art as his delight and his destruction. Toward this 
understanding of and complete happiness in art, mean- 
while, it must be remembered that at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse there was already a state of affairs that made 
even the effort possible. 

StarK YouNG. 
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The Prospects of Industrial 
Civilization 

The Prospects of Industrial Civilization, by Bertrand 


Russell, in collaboration with Dora Russell. New York: 
The Century Company. $2.00. 


WENTY years ago a book on industrialism by a 

professional philosopher would have been regarded 
with suspicion. What was to be expected from a man’s 
adventures outside of his own field of competence? Today 
only the hardest shelled academic would dismiss a piece of 
work on such grounds. The fences between the sciences 
have been torn down. The practical problems that present 
themselves for solution are so complex that any attempt 
to solve them with the means provided by a single science 
must fail. Thus the future of industrialism involves econ- 
omics, biology, psychology, sociology, politics, both do- 
mestic and international, ethics and philosophy. Bertrand 
and Dora Russell are not adepts in all these fields, but 
they work in them with remarkably sure intelligence. 

The real contrast to industrialism, as the authors see 
it, is not socialism but the primitive agrarian economy 
to which society may everywhere revert, as it is reverting 
in Eastern and Central Europe. Capitalism and socialism 
are closely akin. Both presuppose an extensive develop- 
ment of machinery and a complicated organization of per- 
sonnel. Both offer the possibility of abundance. Capital- 
ism, however, in its concentration on profits and its crea- 
tion of standards of wasteful consumption, fobs the crea- 
tive power of industrialism of its social value. Therefore 
capitalism must give place to socialism, if industrialism 
is to survive. 

Industrialism may indeed be already doomed by the 
forces of nationalism which capitalism has cultivated. If 
wars like the last are to be fought through repeatedly the 
organization of industrialism will break down, its machin- 
ery will fall into decay and civilization will give way to 
a primitive village economy. We must have peace. The 
authors have little faith in the project of a world league 
to insure peace, neither do they take much stock in work- 
ing class internationalism. Peace will come, they think, 
by the formation of greater and greater empires. ‘The 
United States, Russia and China are types of the empires 
of tomorrow. They have the resources that would make 
them economically self-sufficient, and therefore when 
properly organized, should be able to withstand any at- 
tack. The United States has attained to effective organ- 
ization; Russia may attain to it in a generation. If 
China does not, she will fall into the sphere of influence 
of Russia, along with British India. Europe, excluding 
Russia, may either combine in a single empire, self suffic- 
ing through its control of Africa, or keep up an ‘nterne- 
cine strife until it is divided between Russia and America. 
If it succeeds in organizing itself as the United States of 
Europe we shall have the world divided among three great 
powers, weak in attack but strong in defence, and mili- 
tarism may die out through a universal recognition of the 
impossibility of altering the territorial status by military 
force. It is worth noting that no place is found for the 
British Empire in this forecast. The submarine and the 
aeroplane have ended the era of empires held together by 
sea power. 

If international peace can be established, the conflict 
between capitalism and socialism can be brought to an 


issue. The authors believe that socialism is bound to pre- 
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vail in the end, but that there is no hope of its prey, 
by means of the class war. If we must go through a ¢ 
war the chances are that industrialism will be dest, 
in the process, and we shall find ourselves reduced to 
primitive agricultural society, like the Russia of to; 
with an oligarchic government and the masses of the , 
ulation so wretched that a “new economic policy” of ¢, 
capitalism will be welcomed as a great step in adyap, 
Socialism will come, if at all, through the practi! 
universal acceptance of its principles. ‘There will aly 
remain beneficiaries of capitalism who would fight {o; 
but they will finally become. so few that they may 
treated as a mere class of criminals, not an armed op, 
sition. Socialists ought to change the character of ths 
appeal, radically. They ought to-abandon the Propaganj 
for a class revolution and devote themselves to wing; 
over persons of every class to a recognition of the fy 
that 4 good life for ail can be secured only through soc) 
ism. Reason is the only proper weapon of the socials 
And if reason appears a feeble arm against money 
military forces, let it be remembered that the ultim 
basis of legal, military and economic power is public opi 
ion, and that public opinion cannot resist forever 4 
solvent power of reason. What chance did Galileo see 
to have against the Pope? Nevertheless, Galileo won, 

The socialistic state which the authors forecast, js o& 
of virtual equality of fortunes. It is not a “progressivd 
state, as an American booster would define progressiveng 


Bertrand and Dora Russell deliberately accept a ster yh 
typed economic life, not only as inevitable but as inherent wpe 


desirable. We cannot have the good things of lif 
leisure, a friendly attitude toward our fellows and a sen 
of well being within ourselves, the pursuit of knowledg 
and the cultivation of art—unless we take our souls o 
of the economic process. We shall have to work in ordg 
to live, but when we have secured that is essential { 
living, we must learn to stop, and turn to other activitie 
With the technical means at our disposal we could pr 
duce everything we really require in four hours a da 
The time we give beyond this is the measure of our a 
slavement to capitalism. 

The class-conscious socialist will not like this book 
Neither will the class-conscious capitalist. But mo 
Americans who can afford the luxury of an open min 
will find it worth reading. They will note, to be sux 
that the America of the authors’ picture is not exactly t 
America that exists. The real one is much less simple 
materialistic and violent. They will realize that t 
representation of American industrialism has the usual ¢ 
fects of telescopic photographs. And they will proba 
infer that other parts of the picture are also over-draw 
or under-drawn. Nevertheless they will agree that 0 
picture as a whole is uncommonly clear and true. Iti 
the kind of picture which helps one to a fresh view ¢ 
nature. ALVIN JOHNSON. 
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The Victorian Perspective 





Studies in Victorian Literature, by Stanley T. Willie be 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.00. ae 
R. WILLIAMS’S volume is a reminder that we Matthe 
passing through a period of transition in regard Most co 
the Victorian Age. It is no longer the present, and Sp porary | 
we are not quite accustomed to regard it as history. Pa authorit 


of the work of the historical imagination is to recall 
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of the past in their relations to their contemporaries. 
is hard to do this with the Victorians, who remain so 
ha ddl + contemporaries of our own and whose immediate 


lestra ye to ourselves as modern classics is still uppermost in 
ed tof. consideration of them. But as the Victorian Age 
f todd des into the perspective of history, certain men and 
the pall tc which have been lost sight of behind the classics, 
Of sug oe into view again as of unique interest in representing 
advangim, valuations of their own day. Mr. Williams might 
Acticalfi aost be said to have selected his subjects with a view to 
| alwafill wnoting this contemporary sense of the past. 

' for MI The Victorian period is a strange composition of diverse 
may Wj opposed tendencies. One strong line of cleavage is 
d opt marked by the search for authority in the conscious, 
ot thal d in the unconscious; between the rationalism of John 
agang Mill and the science of Darwin on the one hand, 
Vinod the intuitionalism of Carlyle and the mysticism of 


he { ewman on the other. There is the opposition of two 
| Soci rerests, the social demand for a better world for all 
cca , and the individual demand for a valuation of life in 
°Y aa..ms which shall justify it for any man; and the effort 


{tim » reconcile the two by Utilitarianism, by the ecclesiasticism 
© Op: Catholic and Broad Churchman, by the doctrine of re- 
“T Ui unciation of Carlyle, by the scientific religion of George 
© Seat iiet, the aestheticism of Ruskin and Morris, and the cul- 
WON. Hhre of Matthew Arnold. There is the contrast between 
'S OG. romantic tendency to escape from the world and the 
CSS! 


ulistic efiort to possess it by discovery and penetration. 


COS is remarkable how clearly implicit these movements are 
Steril. the unpretentious studies which Mr. Williams has made 
“THU: aspects of literature, in themselves often of decidedly 
lite dary importance. 

* S099 He gives his first essay to Carlyle’s commemoration of 
ved ohn Sterling, whose name was indeed writ in water, but 
ls « ho was a figure of extraordinary brilliance to his con- 
ord emporaries, a type of those young men who, falling away 
ial rom ecclesiastical faith, found in Carlyle’s intimations of 
a | spiritual world the courage by which to live and the 
a by which to die. Another essay is devoted to Arthur 
= ugh Clough, who like Sterling, driven from the harbor 


of the church, took to the open sea with Carlyle. Carlyle’s 
pwn most penetrating study of society in Past and Present 
the subject of a third. Another of Carlyle’s disciples, 
Charles Kingsley, is represented in the volume by Yeast, 
hat monumentally bad novel which with such earnest pur- 
pose and pathetic art mirrors the youth movement of the 
oties. And still another is Thomas Hughes, whose Tom 
Brown’s School Days and Tom Brown at Oxford gave 
the distinguishing features to the school-boy and college 
novel of the nineteenth century. In Two Victorian Boy- 
hoods Mr. Williams contrasts the upbringing of John 
Stuart Mill in an atmosphere of sheer rationalism, and 
dmund Gosse in an atmosphere of extreme and oppres- 
ive evangelicalism. Newman’s Literary Prefereaces are 
ited in detail as corroborative evidence of his own asser- 
tion of the romantic habit of mind in which the Oxford 
Movement was born. The essay, Two Poems by Rossetti, 
brings together the tendencies toward mysticism and real- 
, f'n in The Blessed Damozel and Jenny. 
- Next to Carlyle and his influence, the largest share of 
the book is given to Matthew Arnold. No one will quarrel 
with this disposition of space on grounds of proportion. 
Matthew Arnold was of all the writers of the period the 
Most conscious of the opposed points of view in contem- 
Porary thought, the most disturbed by lack of unity and 
authority which would give to creative art its material and 
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its form. He was a rationalist who had known the ro- 
mantic temptation to cry: “Only what we feel we know.” 
He put forward the most complete theory of poetry since 
Wordsworth, the essential features of which were the in- 
sistence upon the classic principle of beauty through total 
effect as opposed to the romantic practice of diffused and 
irregular beauty of detail. Mr. Williams’s study of 
Arnold’s poetry shows how his practice betrayed this the- 
ory—as in Wordsworth’s case—to the advantage of his 
reputation as a poet. 

It would be interesting to show how Arnold’s prin- 
ciple of totality in art found its counterpart in his in- 
dividual appreciation of life in terms of culture, the pur- 
suit of our total perfection; in his social doctrine of the 
state as the collective organ of the right reason of all of 
us; and in his belief in religion as the art of righteousness 
expressed in literature, rather than theology expressed in 
dogma. But Mr. Williams holds that Arnold’s influence 
since his death has resided in his poetry rather than in his 
prose, and limits his consideration of the latter to the 
collection of opinions upon contemporaries, the importance 
of which he clearly overrates. This essay, however, like 
those which show the conceptions under which the youthful 
Arnold wrote his poetry and the reception of it by his 
audience, is useful in recalling the contemporary situa- 
tion, to which Arnold more than any of the Victorians 
except Carlyle and Mill made a distinct and characteristic 
contribution. This is the striking aspect of Mr. Williams's 
book. He writes as a critic of the Victorian Age with 
detachment from it, an abandonment in large part of the 
personal, aesthetic or impressionistic, in favor of the his- 
torical method, with, however, no diminution of the in- 
terest and significance which are inherent in the subject. 

Rosert Morss Loverr. 


The Blind Bow-Boy 


The Blind Bow-Boy, by Carl Van Vechten. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HE jacket on Carl Van Vechten’s The Blind Bow- 

Boy warns the reader that the contents are neither 
romantic, realistic, life, art, fantasy nor satire. ‘The pub- 
lisher stops short of denying that the affair is a book at 
all only by falling back on the author himself who explains 
that it is a cartoon for stained glass. Conscious of the 
necessity for caution, the reader starts the first chapter like 
a child to whom the ice cream and cake at a party can- 
not be expected completely to make up for the strain of 
required good conduct. 

Once in company with those of The Blind Bow-Boy, 
however, the reader’s misapprehension ends. It is a lively 
crew. There is a tremendous rattle of rare china going 
on in the book, noisy before a vast parade of lovely Con- 
tinental loot on which the reader’s queer hosts and hostesses 
make foreground and talk nights through. ‘There are no 
broad open spaces visible: none broader, opener at any 
rate than each minute hiatus of green wall-silk in the 
Gramercy Park flat where Campaspe Lorillard is first 
discovered, smoking among needlepoint. There are no 
two-fisted men to be found, outside of a pair of butlers, 
virile enough to pick up whole trays of cocktails and bear 
them off as though they were old-fashioned heroines. It 
is a cartoon of the 1920's: locale, New York. And in 
America, as unique as a painted Trojan horse. 

Its sad and conquering central figure is Harold Prewett, 
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who comes of age, as the legend opens, in a Shavian situa- 
tion. He meets for the first time his father, rich, eccen- 
tric, a victim of the cloak and suit trade. By him Harold 
is handed over to be tutored by a man who has answered 
the paternal advertisement demanding a person without 
morals, 

Harold, fresh from country and an aunt, strug- 
gles in Gramercy Park with the tutor, a pair of butlers, 
Zimbule O’Grady, an unsuccessful serpent charmer with 
lovely flesh, the dubiously chaste Campaspe, her Cupid, 
Bunny, whose modern music elicits the best pages for 
phrase in the book, and, in the trail of dubiously chaste 
Campaspe, the merely dubious Lord Middlebottom. Strug- 
gles against them and others who like Baccardi: against 
his wife who likes none of them and no drink. But as 
conqueror he is seen at last, a mature Harold, outlined 
by a liner’s rail with the patient London lord, and behind 
them, to their surprise, even hers, rare Campaspe, bound 
“with faint intentions” for the Orient. 

It seems to be a cartoon of orientation. And the con- 
sistent and sad development of Harold holds it in such 
good shape that the whole seems a sketch for a more than 
fair drawing, for the moment. underestimated. Mr. Van 
Vechten has a talent, granting an erotic circumstance to 
each character, to hold the character to its own premise, 
thus letting each one, as Jurgen said, “dea! fainly” by it- 
self. Not one novelist in forty has such a t2’ent. And 
if the characters, so far as wit goes and talking a!l the 
time, have better success in their house decorations, theirs 
is indeed a very human frailty. And even pretty houses 
are rare. 

Such a type of book, gladly started by the author here 
in America, demands perfect writing as a perquisite. Or 
a preface such as Mademoiselle de Maupin had: some- 
thing better than the famous gem-glossary from Dorian 
Grey: something reached once only by Beardsley in the 
mutinies and cravats that were settled in Under the Hill. 
It demands, good writing as a city woman reasonably 
demands clean gloves. Ronald Firbank, whose corpulent 
Varmouth duchesses were presented here, direct from 
London, by Mr. Van Vechten, shows an interesting in- 
difference to haste, or opinion, and has suavity in his re- 
sult. America’s precious writers, beginning with Huneker, 
are a little behind the British, what with the delay our 
culture suffered here, fighting Indians, British, and later, 
railroads. 

If one may be allowed the flight of fancy—and only by 
taking it can one appreciate the historical picture Mr. Van 
Vechten has outlined and its peculiar veracity—there is, 
let us say, not far from the healthy skyscrapers of Man- 
hattan, a floating island, visible particularly at night, from 
which glamorous lights, more glamorous new music and 
new speech signal back to the mainland. On this island 
dwells a group which once liked to épater la bourgeoisie 
but is now, in its higher sophistication, indifferent even 
while it shocks the intelligentsia. It is an island of habit- 

ual novelty, nerve ends and sensory obligations. On it, 
inventiveness produces no new machines for the home, pleas- 
ure no permanent privilege. There “male and female 
flutes,” syncopation of the senses, love for beauty, and de- 
light are normal. Pleasure is something to be thought out 
in advance, like a speech for a banquet. It is what is left 
of London’s 1890’s. It is our 1920’s. Both are still 
periods of brilliance and decay. ‘This island produces a 
shrill minute sound of civilization whose report, at a dis- 
tance, is like hearsay of an overtone. Its disappearance 
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will be as exciting a topic to a few of the succeeding ae 
erations as the problem of the lost Atlantis. 

If, before it is lost, however, a literary evening js give 
as a diversion, Mademoiselle de Maupin will be 4,. 
certain of herself at last, and Beardsley’s dwarfs wijj 
holding the top-hats, Firbank’s fat duchesses will rid. 
the garden swings, and poor Harold Prewett and the , 
tient Lord Middlebottom will be seen, at first on the gy 
skirts. 

And in the exact centre of the small crowd yijj 
the perfectly named blind bow-boy leading and misleag, 
the blind. 

JANET FLannep 


The Malady of Europe 


The Malady of Europe, by M. E. Ravage. New Yor} 


The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


ERE is a book that is easy to read—and hard to om 

away from; a book-that deals with the Europes 
situation as it is and points to a potential situation 4 ; 
should be. The Malady of Europe is an intelligent » 
tempt to tell in a rather simple and direct manner sop 
thing about that miserable mixup which we know 
Europe today. 

Mr. Ravage devotes the first part of his book, and th 
more important part, to the foundation, political, eco, 
omic, and social upon which modern Europe is laid. i 
has done this work well. His picture of “the haunted 
house” of Europe is convincing. It displays the varioy 
peoples of Europe, descendants of a thousand tribes wit 
different languages, all united in a common economic in 
terest but divided by political borders. This undoubted) 
is the truth about Europe. Mr. Ravage’s book stresses the 
fact that Europe is one country as the United States ; 
one country with a common major interest and many di 
verse minor interests which might best be worked out 
under a common, rather than a competitive political orga 
ization. Mr. Ravage would solve the problem arising 
from the jealousies of Germany and France as we hav 
solved the problems arising out of the jealousies of th 
North and South or those of the East and West, making 
them parts of a common unit. He would have them fo: 
low the example of our states in so far as we in Americ 
have worked out the common good of all. He does not 
seem to think that language or race is a barrier to th 
unity of Europe any more than these things hinder w 
here on this continent. 

The temperate attitude which Mr. Ravage maintain 
throughout his discussion of the European situation makes 
what he has to say about America’s part, in the war and 
her part in the peace worth serious consideration. No ont 
has written more severely about President Wilson tha 
Mr. Ravage and no one has given him more generous 
credit for all that he surely has done. Mr. Ravage does 
not battle strenuously for his own particular notion o 
the solution of the problem. He presents it clearly, modest: 
ly and with only a pardonable pride of authorship, but ne 
a protagonist’s zeal. One may read and enjoy The 
Malady of Europe and entirely disagree with Mr. Ravagt 
about his solution of the European problem. The book 
is not a highbrow book. It sends no one to the dictionary 
nor to his history nor to geographies old and new; it * 
not erudite and yet carries the effect of being intelligent 
honest and important. 
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Christian Civilization— 
Is It Christian! 


After Nineteen Hundred Years Has Christianity Seriously 
Modified the Pagan Character of Human _ Society ? 


This question was put to a group of the most influential social students in the American 
church, all of them leaders and close advisors of the various social service movements 
in all the denominations and the Federal Council of Churches. Among them are: 








Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Harry F. Ward, Albion W. Small, 

F. Ernest Johnson, Samuel Z. Batten, Arthur E. Holt, 

Charles A. Ellwood, Ross L. Finney, Herbert H. Shenton, 

Alva W. Taylor, Edward Alsworth Ross 
§ They divided the problem into many pieces, { These churchmen agree that it is vain to ask 
each taking one piece to investigate. men to be Christians in industry or politics and 
§ Their answer is an amazing revelation! at the same time accept pagan ideals, motives 
"In a series of articles and methods as their rules 
they declare with surpris- of action. 


ing unanimity that the in- * No such concerted ana- 
dustry, the economics, the lysis of the moral charac- 


Ghe 
politics, our nationalist ter of our social order has 
conceptions and practices ever before been  at- 


tempted in the light of the 


and the international re- 
lations of our so called EN i [ RY, mind of Christ. The po- 
Christian civilization are 4] sition of leadership held 











based upon and_ shot A Journal of Religion by the writers—officials in 
through and through with CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON and the social service organi- 
utterly pagan implications. HERBERT L. WILLETT. Editors zations and close counsel- 
{ Our workaday life and | pustishea Weekly Four Dollars a Year | lors of officials — make 
our public life have not yet their articles an authentic 
seriously felt the influence expression of the slowly 


of the mind of Jesus. On the contrary, a so- forming 


ciety dominated by Christian men is found to Social Conscience of the Modern Church 
be governed by rules which are non-Christian, é , oe 
anti-Christian, flagrantly pagan. § These articles will appear in successive issues 


{ If these pagan rules and principles remain of THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY beginning 
unrevolutionized, says Professor Albion W. shortly. 

Small, “the goodly fellowship of the Apostles § Thoughtful leaders, lay and clerical, inside 
could not operate our present industrial system and outside the churches, will wish to follow 


and make its workings just.” this epoch marking discussion. 
SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION AT ONCE! 
Take your choice of these coupons Foreign postage extra 


A GREAT BOOK WITH A NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 


me eat Sirs: Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year’s subscription to 
uw 

and you will send me without extra charge a copy of [) “Seeing Life ole,” by 
we or * New Testa- 

it, by ».or [) “Toward the Understanding of Jesus,” by Simkhovitch, or 
Q “Religious Perplexities,” by Jacks, or “What Christianity Means to Me,” by 
Abbott, or “Ambassadors of God,” by Cadman, or [) “Religious Foundations,” by 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
g08 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find $1 
for a twelve-weeks’ acquaintance sub- 
scription to The Christian Century. 


ones, or () igion of the Social Passion,” Dickinson, or () “The Catl of Christ,” 
Willett, or [ “Lincoln and Others,” by Clark. ee aed 
hs Doe ion b6 6 caGe ded HOGS pe deb ect sbdeeeeenes blnes bets usce vce | 
ND oe ed ids kee ene 
N.B. 10-81-28 WET errr Tree rrrerrrrriritTritririti tittle Tee | N.B. 10-31-23 
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Mr. Ravage—Marcus Eli Ravage—is a Rumanian by 
birth. He came to this country at the age of sixteen. 
At first he was a pushcart salesman on the East Side in 
New York. Then he worked in a sweat shop. Hearing 
of evening classes, he embarked on a course of night study, 
and after a year of this he had enough credit to enter 
college. He chose the State University of Missouri. After 
securing his diploma there he did graduate work in 
Columbia, was an instructor in English in the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, and is now devoting all of 
his time to journalism. He has recently returned from 
a long European trip. 

A man with this background has a right to speak about 
Europe and what he says must be of importance and in- 
terest to the United States. It should carry weight with 
intelligent people. 

WituiaM ALLEN WHITE. 


Heredity and Child Culture 


Heredity and Child Culture, by Henry Dwight Chapin. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.00. 


HE art of writing popular treatises involves an ade- 

quate knowledge of facts and principles and the ability 
to present them coherently and lucidly, Coherence is 
achieved by organization: facts are classified and arranged 
in an orderly sequence; they. progress at a fair pace to 
generalizations and principles. Lucidity springs from lin- 
guistic transparency whose effectiveness is enhanced by the 
judicious use of analogy. Indeed analogy is the classical 
ingredient that renders abstraction or erudition palatable, 
and if the author can add a flavor of originality he aug- 
ments his popularity. 

But it is a fact that neither novelty nor ingenuity 
can lend persuasiveness to the analogue if the facts which 
evoked it are tortured into a parallelism by an act of 
mental refraction; and refraction is due to inadequate 
knowledge or to inability to view similarities in their ulti- 
mate implications. 

In Heredity and Child Culture, Dr. Henry Dwight 
Chapin attempts to arouse the public to the need of child 
culture, He brings to his task a rich, varied experience 
and a reforming zeal at the white heat of indignation. The 
book is informative, practical and stimulating. It contains 
good, helpful advice supported by a rather disordered array 
of authorities; and it ranges over wide areas of social 
science. Biology, anthropology, education and sociology 
have been put under heavy requisition. ‘The author has 
not taken seriously his monition to his readers to “Con- 
centrate on the Child.” ‘The indefiniteness of the title 
reflects the heterogeneity of the contents. 

Dr. Chapin is evidently suffering from an embarrass- 
ment of riches; his material is the freshly mined ore from 
the galleries of scholarship. When he completes the smelt- 
ing and refining process his readers may expect a good book. 
In its present form, Heredity and Child Culture is chaotic 
in organization and fragmentary in treatment. It lacks the 
consecutiveness one expects from a well-knit work, and 
while it is eminently sound on Nurture, it is merely gravely 
platitudinous on Culture. It abounds in stereotyped 
analogies that convey as much information as misinfor- 
mation; they commend themselves by their concreteness 
rather than by their appositeness. 


A. J. L. 
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Briefs on Books 


Some Modern Authors, by 8. P. B. Mais. New y, 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $2.50. 


RTY authors in all, novelists, critics, poets, dr» 

tists, essayists. Mr. Mais takes a business-like yiey 

his function. “In the year 1922, 10,842 books wer, , 
lished; 1,931 of these were novels. I am employed 
Taster. It is my privilege to give here some indicatiog 
the merits of a few of the better vintages—thar js ,) 
Thus Mr. Mais undertakes the task of stating in sump, 
the case of his authors, or allowing them to state jt § 
themselves in significant extracts. To do this calls § 
both taste and a kind of craftsmanship which Mr. } 
has cultivated—and aside from his habit of telling the » 
of every novel or play he touches, his précis are valy 
for introduction or review. R. ML. 


Solomon In All His Glory, by Robert Lynd. N 
York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


é I ‘HE new collection of essays by Robert Lynd is 
able in spots,—belles lettres without tears for 


fiction-fed. The tiredest business-man among us could 
nothing to object to—except possibly the exotic setting 
London—if his wife insisted on reading this volume ae 
—and as literature made safe for democracy we } 
Solomon In All His Glory. D. B. W. 

Christ or Mars, by Will Irwin. New York: 
Appleton & Company. $1.50. 


AR is not only evil but imbecile. This Mr. |: 

drives home with fresh and needed vigor in his » 
book, Christ or Mars. Along with any political on 
ization for international peace must go a progressive edw 
tion of public opinion. Mr. Irwin challenges the Ch 
with the task of creating the necessary moral force { 
peace, in a manner which should compel the attenti 
of liberal thinkers everywhere. C. R.B 
Marshall Jo 


Parties and Party Leaders. Boston: 


Company. $2.50. 


COLLECTION of papers published from 18% ‘ath 
1912 by the late Professor Morse, of Amherst In adi 
lege. The introduction explains the origin and limitat wy 
of the work in the fact that it is “brought out prim public 
for the benefit of those two generations of men who 
at Professor Morse’s feet.” Professor Morse was ont —_ 
the pioneers in the study of political parties, who 
Macy, Woodburn, Gannaway and others blazed the tq More 
and cleared the way. These papers have historical and a 
as illustrations of the early efforts to awaken interest i Nearly 
the phenomena of political parties, and to arrive #@m "ry: 












method of inquiry. As scientific studies of party procs 
these papers have relatively little utility, but for histon 
purposes, they possess a notable significance. C. FE. M 


The Economic Order, What Is 1t? What Is It Wor 
by John H. Gray. New York: George H. Doran. ! 


‘|= fifty-page pamphlet is number nine of ! 
Christianity and Industry Series. While Prot 
Gray makes polite and somewhat extraneous bows t' 
church from time to time, his main occupation is 
industry. Seldom has a man been better occupied. 
have read a good many hundred-weight of books on! 
particular subject, but this little pamphlet contains 4 
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e’ve cut the price 


yA as the surest means 
, of introducing the 


Improved and Expanded 


WORLDSWORK 


to you 


The coupon below brings you § issues of THE WORLD’S WORK, 
regularly $1.75, for $1.00. That dollar actually buys more magazine 
value than it could have bought in 1914—before prices went up. Mail 
the coupon today—otherwise you may forget. 


The Big Changes Start NOW 


LARGER PAGE SIZE FULL COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS MORE BIG FEATURES 


A larger page, wider margins, more flexible To nelp interpret world affairs more vividly The world’s greatest leaders and most famous 

binding; improved display that marks a new than ever, we are adding beautiful full-color writers have for twenty years contributed to 

step in magazine achievement—these are only reproductions of original paintings to the al- THE WORLD'S WORK. Since it would be 

~s a few of the mechanical improvements that ready well illustrated contents of the maga- impossible to improve the quality of their 

hi sart now. They place THE WORLD’S zine. These artistic celor plates will illus- articles, we decided to have more of them in 
1S OGRRWORK in a class by itself. trate articles of timely interest. every issue from now on. 


INext FIVE Issues for One Dollar 


ad Nearly 50% less than the Regular Price 


I, Ig 





rh: 





our dollar will buy you: Big features coming soon— 
! Jom Five issues of a magazine considered by hundreds ef Rollin Lynde Hartt draws a vivid, dramatic picture of the 
thousands a bargain at 35c a copy. war in our churches—the struggle that is splitting American 


Protestantism. Mark Sullivan, America’s foremost writer 
8% At least six features by noted writers which when published on National politics, writes on the leading presidential con- 













later in book form will sell at from $2.00 to $4.00 a volume. tenders and their relative chances. Walter Camp fearlessly 
st In addition to these six super-features, over fifty articles by shows up the evils of our system of college athletics in a 
‘tat well-known writers and one hundred and fifty editorials series of brilliant articles. Do you know what the aliens 
; from the pen of America’s most noted commentator on are doing to Americans and American institutions? THE 
= public affairs. WORLD’S WORK will tell you in an amazing series that 
rho discloses some startling facts. William McAndrew has 
one Forty-five beautiful color plates printed on high grade paper, found that a revolution in American child life is in full 
Jue =‘uitable for framing. swing and describes how a generation vastly different from 
, ours is now growing up. James B. Connolly, distinguished 
More reading matter than in twelve ordinary volumes— novelist and master of sea tales, depicts the life and ad- 
vd and all of it up-to-the-minute—instructive—entertainiog. ventures of the hardy mariners of Gloucester. This is one 
of the features to be illustrated in full color. There are 
Nearly five hundred illustrations—every one telling the only a few of the many intensely interesting articles which 

story of the world of today. your dollar purchase will cover. 


SEND IN THE COUPON AND SAVE MONEY 
Get Acquainted with Save 15 Cents on Every Issue! 


E WORLD’S WORK 5 boutieisy, rase & co. xR1031.23 


; Garden City, N. Y. 
at a record low price 
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gether the best condensed analysis of the lot. Never be- 
fore in the same space have I seen the case against the dog 
eat dog economy so admirably argued. ‘These are ex- 
travagant words, but they apply to an extravagantly good 
pamphlet. Professor Gray shows us the impossibility of 
reconciling the principles of Ricardo with the present in- 
dustrial array. He explains in the soundest of psycho- 
logical terms why workmen Won’t work and never can be 
made to work consciously under economic conditions as 
they obtain today. His generalizations are supported with 
concrete examples and data drawn particularly from the 
railroads and the steel industry. There is no loose talk. 
Finally, he writes lucid clean-cut English. A book in a 
thousand. $s. CG 


Three Centuries of American Democracy, by William 
McDonald. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 


$2.25. 


ERE is a compact account of the development of the 

larger features of the American democracy. The 
author, a thoroughly trained scholar, gifted with breadth 
of view and with facility in the art of presentation, has 
succeeded admirably in giving a bird’s-eye view of the 
growth of the nation. It is comparable with the earlier 
volume of Johnson’s American Politics and McLaughlin’s 
Steps in, the Development of American Democracy. Ob- 
viously, the field covered is too large for detailed discus- 
sion of moot points, but for the general reader or for a 
general view, this volume will prove very useful. 


C. E. M. 


Jefferson Davis, President of the South, by H. J. 
“Eckenrode. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


HIS is a work which embodies much shrewd analysis 

of the political and military policies of Mr. Davis, 
erected on a theoretical substructure of the most grotesque 
nonsense, growing out of the effort to interpret the Civil 
War on the basis of Madison Grant’s Nordic mythology. 
“The Nordic race is that which is preeminent in war, law, 
politics, exploration, adventure ... The Civil War, in 
essence, a struggle between that part of the Nordic race 
which was prepared to renounce its tradition of mastery 
for equality, modernism and material comfort and that 
part of the race which was resolved, despite modernity, to 
remain true to its ruling instincts... Jefferson Davis was 
essentially a tropical Nordic, though modified somewhat 
by contact with the North. He spent the formative years 
of his life in the lower South; he imbibed its spirit, sym- 
pathized with and sought to further its ambitions, wore its 
crown. He also wore its crown of thorns and became 
its vicarious sacrifice.” Alas for Clio! H. E. B. 


Great Britain and Prussia in the Eighteenth Century, 
by Richard Lodge. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $4.70. 


HIS is one of the finest examples of scholastic steril- 

ity in the field of historical work which has come 
to the reviewer’s attention in recent months. Yet those 
interested in the personal and anecdotal details of the 
diplomatic history of the eighteenth century will find it 
a convenient and accurate summary of the conventional 
diplomatic episodes and manoeuvres in a phase of British 
policy which has caused regret and confusion to some 
English historians in the last decade. H. E. B. 
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Hungary and Democracy, by C. J. C. Street. Lon) 


T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 10:6 net. 









fy Proceacy might well have been substitute 
democracy .in the title of this book, for there js, 
that smacks of democracy in the Hungary depicted by 
Street. It is entirely with the Slavic races, who {o;, 
turies have been subjectéd to the Magyar yoke, thy 
author’s sympathy lies. First tracing rapidly the his 
of Hungary prior to 1914, he then alleges that Hun» 
alone has refused to learn the lesson of the War. 
spirit of the Magyar oligarchy has not changed 
Hungary today, under the rule of Horthy, is beneat) 
surface as reactionary as the Hungary of 1867. 
C.R.B 














Russia's Women, by Nina Nikolaevna Selivoy 


New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.00. 
ru 


HIS volume will be an interesting addition t 

bookshelf of the feminist. Certainly in no coy 
where women have taken up the battle for freedom }, 
the difficulties been more grave than in Russia. Wha 
struggle of the Russian women has been, the author, 
self a Russian, vividly makes clear. The book would}; 
gained immeasurably, however, had Mrs. Selivanova 
less about the miseries of feudal days and the reforns 
Catherine the Great, and more about the events of 
last twenty years and of her own experiences in the re 
revolution, to which she gives only brief mention. 








and the author of many volumes of literary and p> 
litical criticism, is best known in this country for bis 
informative articles on contemporary Italy. 

JoserpH AUSLANDER has: contributed verse to the New 
Republic and other magazines. 

Epwin Arttncron Rostnson, poet, is the author of Th 
Man Against the Sky, Merlin, The Three Taverts 
Avon’s Harvest, etc. 

Janet FLanner, a former resident of New York City, b# 
been a contributor to the Century, Vanity Fair, 
other magazines. She is now living in Paris. 

Wruam Aten Wuire is a Kansas editor and write 
Among his books are A Certain Rich Man, Ti 
Martial Adventures of Henry and Me, etc. 


——— 


j Ur 
C. Ra) 
Mysticism of East and West, by William Loftus H | \ 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.75. i 
HE learned author begins his historic sketch | is 
Asiatic idealism. Buddhist faith and morals, we {77 
told, rest on Sankhya psychology and Yoga meditat ft? 
Next, Platonism and the Gospel philosophy are rap Bu 
surveyed. Neo-Platonism is the spiritual background | & 
Christianity. Of particular interest is Chapter 18 on iM} 5 
Holy Eucharist,—the partaking of the Divine Subst | S. 
or, in Platonic language, contemplation of “Being” I 
underlies all transient things. The volume will be Wi} Mo 
comed by all metaphysical students. E. P. | tech 
| 7 
7 or: 
Contributors | 
Joun Maynarp Keynes is the author of The Economic Hi} 
Consequences of the Peace, A Revision of the Treaty, 
etc, and is a member of the group which has t HI Ren, 
cently taken over direction of the London Nation. | Cuis 
Ropert SituiMan Hittyer is a graduate of Harvard Us i 
versity. Two volumes of his poems, Alchemy 2/ Hi 
Five Books of Youth, have been published by Bret is 
tano’s. Bans 
Grusepre Prezzo.ini, founder of Leonardo and the Voc, Hi FUI 
| 
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4 A workable plan to make our 
scientific knowledge of service to 
average men and women. The dis- 
tinguished author of “The Mind in 
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directness the greatest problem of 
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| For illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or 
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The initials 


easy. 





of a friend 


You will find these letters on many tools by which 
electricity works. They are on great generators 
used by electric light and power companies ; and 
on lamps that light millions of homes. 


They are on big motors that pull railway trains; 
and on tiny motors that make hard housework 


By such tools electricity dispels the dark and lifts 
heavy burdens from human shoulders. Hence the 
letters G-E are more than a trademark. They are 
an emblem of service—the initials of a friend. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 














Manuscripts Revised | 


Have you or have any of your friends written 

® nevel, play, poem er short story! tat we oat | 
i fer you on commission. Our nationally known 
editer, John Stapleton Cowley-Brown gives to . sy 
clients twenty-five years experience as editor, | 
magazine writer and publisher. Sympathetic | 
reading and honest eriticiam for novices. Com- 
petent professional criticism insures against dis- 
couragement and repeated rejections. Papers 
written to order or revised for club women and | 
others. Call, write or phone (Harrison 0979). 
Address 


Middle West Manuscript 
Revision 


Bureau 
Rooms 1111-1112 7 © Building 
538 8. Dearbern St.. Chicago 


to Edgar Lee Masters, Ople Read. 
London, Clarence Dar 
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The Playhouse ® + one. Rryant 2628 


t.: Wed. & Sat. 


A play the American theater can 
be proud of, 


CHAINS 


“The most intelligent American 
play of the season."—Percy Ham- 
mond, New York Tribune. 
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The Greatest Discovery In The 
History Of Medical Research ~ 
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oe Sufferers from the most virulent diseases are being suc- 
rh cessfully restored to health by the new method of diag- 
nosis and treatment, known as E. R. A. (Electronic Re- 


m4 actions of ) A new day has dawned for the 
; afflicted multitudes. Such diseases as cancer, 
’ tubercul diabetes, etc., are being destroyed by radio 
ay a . has baffled medical science in all the years 
| eM gone , has finally been solved by Dr. Albert Abrams of 
iv an Francisco, after having devoted twenty years of 
i} ce: endeavor to research and experiments. 


; Hundreds of eminent and courageous physicians 

: a throughout America and abroad, who have joined 

; oe S Doctor Abrams in this noble work, are practicing his 
method and are attaining most wonderful results. 


Subscribe to Progress and learn of this great dis- 
covery which is so marvelously benefiting suffering 
Sy mankind. 


; Progress 


Bed 1425 Vine Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Subscription Price $1.50 


More than a million ple have learned through Progress 
how Electronic Medicine is aiding the afflicted. 


~ 
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“The influential career of an English Schoolmaster” 


Pik SANDERSON OF'OUNDLE 


“He became a most potent force in education. The | 


oath, 


ee book is just such a memorial as the great headmaster 
5} would have approved, as in telling of him it tells of 
i: ) his life’s work in the most revealing manner possible, 


was Sanderson.”"—The Spectator, London. 
Illustrated. $4.00 
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AR | At all bookstores or from 
j THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
. 64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 


WANTED 
i SECRETARY AND CO-WORKER 


® by man of wide business and public interests. The right 
Op Sah man for the position will possess these qualifications: 

















1, Over thirty, a college graduate with a good scholastic record and 
wide cultural interest. 

2. Refined, naturally friendly, capable of meeting big men with 
points of view which differ widely, on a plane ot sympathetic 
understanding. 

3. Knowledge of history and economies and a fundamental interest in 
international relations and the problems of business and labor in 
the modern world. 

yng : 4. A eae of success and progress in whatever work he has under- 

eth, aken. 

5. Willing to travel extensively in this country and abroad. 


Applicants will please write full particulars in their letters 
.: which will be treated confidentially. 


for if ever man lived in and by his work that man | 
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sak Address Box 237, The New Republic. 
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A Satirist with Imagination and a Style 
GEORGE SEIBEL 
Read “‘The Fall”—40 cents; “The 13th Son”—25 cents; “Wine-Bilk 
of Omar Kheyyam”—25 cents; “The Mormon Saints’’—$! 0. 
“Reason versus Shakespeare”—$1.00. Catalogue free. 
THE LESSING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 383 Pittsburgh, Pa. 











BOOKS & AUTOGRAPHS. Catalogues post free. Early 
printed books, Old English Authors. Classics. Arts. First 
Editions, etc. R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, E. Dul- 


wich, S. E. London, England. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, ETC., RE 

QUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF THE NEW 

REPUBLIC, PUBLISHED WEEKLY, AT NEW YORK, N. Y., FOR 
OCTOBER Ist, 1923. 


| COUNTY OF NEW YORK fe 





STATE OF NEW YORK 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County afore 
said, personally appeared Robert Hallowell, who having been duly swore 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
The New Republic and that the following is, to the best of his know! 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption re 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The Republic Publishing Company, Inc., 421 W. 2st St., New 
York, N. 
Editor, Herbert Croly, 421 W. 2ist St., New York, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, Herbert Croly, 421 W. 2ist St., New York, N. \ 
Business Manager, Robert Hallowell, 421 W. 21st St., New York, \. ¥ 


2. That the owners are: 
The Republic Publishing Company, Inc., 421 W. 2ist St., New York 
N. Y¥ 


Stockholders holding 1 percent er more of total amount of stock 
Herbert Croly, 421 W. 2ist St., New York, N.Y. oy © 
Felix Frankfurter, Cambridge, Mass. following 
Dorothy Straight, Old Westbury, L. 1. N. Y. 

Herbert Croly, 421 W. 21st St., New York, N. Y. 
Francis Hackett, 421 W. 2ist St., New York, N. Y. 
Robert Hallowell, 421 W. 21st St., New York, N. Y. 
Walter Lippmann, 421 W. 21st St., New York, N. Y. 
Philip Littell, 421 W. 2ist St., New Work, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the ow? 
ers, stock holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the lis 
of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books o 
the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder and security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fdr 
ciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom su 
trustee is acting, is given: also that the said two paragraphs contain sta't 


ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holden 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stot 


and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; al 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associatie®, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


ROBERT HALLOWELL, 
Signature of Business Manage’ 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of October, 1923. 


JOHN A. HORSTMAN, 
Notary Public. 


My commission expires March 30, 1925. 
—— 








; | es Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Add $1.85 for Six Great Books 





ONRAD’S 


fHORT STORIES 
OMPLETE IN SIx VOLUMES 


ew Republic Edition 





I. Tales of Unrest 
II. Youth 
Ill. Falk 
IV. A Set of Six 
V. 'Twixt Land and Sea 
VI. Within the Tides 


ry stories including 
he uel, Gaspar Ruiz, 
alk, Tomorrow, An Out- 
ost of Progress, Amy Foster, 
Anarchist, Karain, The 
agoon, Because of the Dol- 
ars, The Partner, A Smile of 
ortune, The Idiots, etc. 


This edition of Conrad's 
short Stories, here brought 
ogether for the first time in a 
ingle uniform set, has been 
ssued through the coopera- 
fion jointly of the author and 
pf his American publishers, 
lessrs. Doubleday, Page & 
ompany. It is bound in 
imson cloth, with The New 
Republic’s ship in blank on 
he covers. (Not sold alone.) 
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aricaturist sees him 


Mr. Conrad as a European 





CONRAD’S 
SHORT STORIES 
COMPLETE IN SIx VOLUMES 


New Republic Edition 





It is scarcely too much to say 
that if there remains a single 
Conrad story you haven't 
read, you will be abundantly 
repaid by buying this collec- 
tion. That would be true if 
the price were double—in- 
stead of being, for the six 
complete volumes, actually 
less than the cost of the least 
expensive novel. Conrad be- 
longs to that small company 
we call the immortals. His 
own generation has accepted 
him as few truly great artists 
have been before. His right 
to the highest place among 
living writers of English is 
undisputed. His stories, in 
which he has woven and fig- 
ured and made visible the very 
web of life, are the heritage of 
the English speaking world. 





With The New Republic (regularly 
$5.00) the Complete Short Stories of 
Joseph Conrad, uniformly bound in 
New Republic Edition, for an addi- 
tional $1.85, or $6.85 for both 





WHAT HIS FELLOW WRITERS SAY ABOUT CONRAD 


Probably the only writing of the last 
elve years that will enrich the English 
nguage to any extent.” 

—John Galsworthy 


Une of my claims to distinction is that I 
rote the first long appreciation of Con- 
ad's works.” —H. G. Wells 


“Those who haven’t read him are not well 
read. As for those who are engaged in 
reading him for the first time how I envy 


them!” —Gouverneur Morris 


“The only man in England today who be- 
longs to the immortal company of Mere- 
dith, Hardy, and Henry James.” 

—James Huneker 


“I consider him the greatest living author 
in the English language.” —Rex Beach 
“In all his novels there is a harmony of 
tone absolutely orchestral in effect.” 
—Joseph Hergesheimer 
“Except Hardy, no living author has in- 
spired among fellow-craftsmen such una- 


nimous and sincere enthusiasm.” 
—John Macy 





HE New Repustic, 421 West 21st STREET 
year, and Conrad’s Short Stories, complete j 





*Magazine and books are postpaid in 
the U. §. A. For Canadian postage add 
75 cents; foreign $1.25. 

For two annual subscriptions and the 
books remit $11.35. 


Magazines and books may go to the same 
address, or to three separate addresses. 
(If the latter, use additional sheet.) The 
subscriptions may be new or renewal—or 
*xtensions of current subscriptions. 








SCISSORS 


Name 


Address 


Me er 


’ New York Crry: For the enclosed $6.85 send The New Republic for 
n six volumes (postpaid* in the United States) to: 


19-31-23 


ONORED ONLY IF SENT DIRECT TO THE NEW REPUBLIC. (INVALID THROUH AGENTS) 
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‘By Wiis I. MiLtHAM 


Three delightful new novels 


By Mary S. Watts Luther Nichols | 


“The author’s style is a fairly animated one, flavored with a pleasing tinge of whimsicality and wit; her situ- | 


§ = New MACMILLAN Books 4& 





ations are natural and unforced and her background of the Ohio valley is well depicted ; she finds herself equal. | 
ly at home among the immigrant farmers and among the moneyed gentility of ‘North Hill’; and her chief | 
point of distinction is the essential humanity of her work, the fact that she is able to enter into the lives and 


see into the characters of her elevator operators, milliners and chauffeurs, and to delineate them convincingly 
in all their sordidness and nobility and the homely reality of their daily routine.”"—New York Times Boos 


Review. $2.00 


By DANIEL CHASE The Middle Passage 


“. .. all life is really a middle passage, a dark flight between two shores ...” The days of clipper ships and 


China trade carry a breath of romance that Mr. Chase has caught and glorified in this story of a New Eng- | 
land seaport and the fate of the Jardines. It is the story of Leda Prentiss, beloved by Eben Pinneo, the | 
sturdy young sea captain, and Alexander Jasdine, the ship-owner, a strange character of mixed motives. In | 


the delineation of these’ and of the other characters, as well as in the development of plot, there is a sureness 
and smoothness of phrasing and a subtlety of detail and description which marks the author’s style as that of 


a master. $2.00 


By HE en R. Huy Labyrinth 


“Helen Hull in her new novel has added immensely to her reputation for deft craftsmanship. . . It is the 
modern problem of a wife and mother with needs of her own to be satisfied, with which ‘Labyrinth’ most 
subtly and acutely deals. . . It is recommended as a delightfully constructed analysis of the greatest problem 
of men and women and children today.”—-New York Herald. $2.0 


Three important new histories 


By RoBERT LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER 
The Constitution of the United States 


A straightforward statement of the leading facts of American constitutional history from about 1760 to 
1800. $1.50 
By CHARLES HOWARD MCILWAIN The American Revolution 


An original and highly suggestive interpretation of the constitutional issues of the American Revolution. $2.50 


By M. E. RAVAGE The Malady of Europe 
“It seems to me a most lucid statement of the European situation. Mr. Ravage has made a real contribv- 
tion to international understanding.”—William Allen White. $2.00 


The brilliant romance of past days in the Orient 
By JAMES BAIKIE The Life of the Ancient East 


Mr. Baikie recounts in vivid entertaining style the lives of kings, the loves and ambitions of queens, the rise of 
cities, the progress of religions and of arts as they have been made known through exploration and excavation, 


and the days of King Tutankhamen. Probable Price $5.00 
A valuable book on evergreens 
EpitTep By L. H. BatLey The Cultivated Evergreens 


The book is written by experts on the various parts of the subject and compiled inte ‘one homogeneous treat- 
ment by L. H. Bailey. The many illustrations were made from nature especially for this book. 


Probable Price $7.50 | 


A volume that will be of great interest to lovers of clocks 


It is a unique volume covering ground hitherto unexplored, and its many illustrations enhance the effect cre- 
ated by Mr. Milham’s clear explanatory style. 


An important new biography 


By MARIE CuRIE Pierre Curie | 


The story of the discovery of radium and the life story of the Curies. Many fine illustrations add to the 

attractiveness of this book. $2.25 
At all bookstores or from 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 











Time and Timekeepers — 
Probable Price $6.50 | 








